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FOR CENTURIES man has pursued the 
great delusion that it was possible to 
eliminate war from the world, and during 
the World War one of the battle cries of 
the propagandist was that the conflict was 
a war to end war. Yet, less than a decade 
after this war-to-end-war, the world re- 
mains under arms and in one of the most 
populous countries of the earth armies are 
locked in a death struggle for the right to 
govern four hundred millions of human 
beings, while the great powers stand on 
the sidelines in danger of being drawn into 
this new vortex of war. 

Even before this latest outburst of civil 
war in China we had seen evidences over 
the globe of the delusion in the cry that the 
World War had ended war, or was to end 
war. The World War had hardly ended 
before the Poles and the Russians were 
fighting. Then the Greeks and the Turks 
started hostilities. In 1923, Greece and 
Italy nearly went to war because of the 
murder of the Italian members of the Greco- 
Albanian boundary delimitation case, and 
the Italians bombarded Corfu. Spain and 
France carried on a long and costly war 
against the Riff tribes. Those were the 
major disturbances, though John Carter 
in his book, “Man is War,” points out 
that in six years there were nearly “forty 
little wars,” despite the existence of the 
League of Nations. 
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OF EVENTS 


If we needed any further proof that the 
hope to end war forever is a delusion we 
may look at the armaments of the nations. 
The world’s armies are nearly as large now 
as they were in years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the World War, as General 
Reilly points out in his article in this issue. 
The Washington Arms Conference in 1922 
limited the building of capital ships, but 
all the recent figures show that Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy have 
built other classes of war vessels in large 
numbers. Japan, for instance, is strongest 
of all nations in submarines, with 68,500 
tons, or 68 vessels, and France is second 
with 57,000 tons; third and fourth places 
are occupied by the United States and 
Great Britain, which the other three pow- 
ers had agreed at Washington should 
have the largest tonnage in capital ships. 
England has built cruisers, with Japan 
second in this class. Both Japan and Eng- 
land cordially accepted President Cool- 
idge’s proposal for a conference on further 
arms limitation, but the unfavorable re- 
plies of both France and Italy seemed 
based upon suspicions that a new war is 
not only possible but probable. Thus, all 
the great powers, except the United States, 
are in a state of preparedness not only for 
possible war but even for probable war. 

In the United States the great delusion 
seems to persist. We have neither adopted 
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in full the measures for preparedness which 
we planned under the National Defense 
Act of 1920, nor have we maintained the 
navy which we could have had under the 
terms of the naval treaty signed by the 
five powers at the Washington Conference. 
There are signs, however, that we are 
about to wake up again, and upon the 
events of the probable three-power naval 
conference will depend our future naval 
building program. Certainly we should not 
allow ourselves to fall too far under the 
great delusion that no war can touch the 
United States. That is not true and never 
was true, even in the earliest days of the 
Republic—for was not the War of 1812 
an outgrowth of the Napoleonic wars? 
With our trade spread throughout the 
world and the world’s gold in our pockets 
it is more essential than ever that we 
should have our military establishment 
prepared not only for the protection of 
our interests in case of war between two 
other powers but also for protection 
against aggression by other powers or 
groups of powers. 


Disarmament by Entreaty 


THE APPEAL of President Coolidge for 
further limitation of naval armament met 
with an immediate favorable response in 
this country. It was addressed to Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, the four 
powers which with the United States 
signed the Washington agreements in 1922. 
These agreements provided that the pow- 
ers named should limit their capital ships 
in the following proportions: 


United States. 


225 
Great Britain aig 
Japan . 34 
France. a BS 
Italy - 1.75 


The limitations were not to apply to cruis- 
ers, destroyers, submarines, and other 
smaller vessels. 

It is not claimed that any one of the 
powers has failed to observe the treaty 
limitations in regard to capital ships. 
There has been, however, a concentration 
of building effort in the smaller classes, 
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which has resulted in a new naval competi- 
tion that the President considers contains 
elements of danger to the future peace 
of the world. Great Britain, for example, 
has now 54 cruisers built or building, while 
Japan has 25, the United States 18, and 
France and Italy 1o each. Of destroyers 
the United States has 276, Great Britain 
171. Japan 92, France 45, and Italy 35. Of 
submarines Japan has 68, the United States 
59, Great Britain and France 45 each, and 
Italy 21. 

It was toward the solution of this prob- 
lem that the President hoped his proposal 
might pave the way. While it would be in 
fact a continuance of the work of the 
Washington Conference the suggestion 
was not that the powers meet again in 
Washington. For meantime the League of 
Nations has organized a Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament, composed of the 
representatives of most of the League 
members and in the discussions of which a 
delegation from the United States has 
taken a prominent part. The President in- 
dicated no desire to interfere with the 
work of this commission or to remove the 
question of limitation of armament from 
its jurisdiction. 

The task of the commission, involving as 
it does the entire question of armament 
limitation on land and sea, is one which 
must necessarily take some years to bring 
to a successful conclusion. During this time 
the evil effect of naval competition in the 
smaller classes might well make itself felt. 
Therefore the President asked merely 
whether the four powers concerned “are 
disposed to empower their representatives 
at the forthcoming meeting of the prepara- 
tory commission to initiate negotiations 
looking toward an agreement providing 
for limitation in the classes of naval vessels 
not covered by the Washington treaty.” 
He was careful to add that, “being sin- 
cerely desirous of the success of the pre- 
paratory commission, the American Gov- 
ernment makes this suggestion in the firm 
belief that the conclusion at Geneva, as 
soon as possible, among the powers signa- 
tories of the Washington treaty, of an 
agreement for further naval limitation, far 
from interfering with or detracting from 
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the success of the preparatory commis- 
sion’s aims, would constitute a valuable 
contribution to the sum of achievement 
attributable to that commission and 
would facilitate the task of the final con- 
ference in dealing with the particularly 
complex problems of land and air arma- 
ment, perhaps capable of solution for the 
present only by regional limitation agree- 
ments.” 


Armies and Hegemony 


JAPAN ACCEPTED the proposition and 
with evident sincerity indicated her will- 
ingness to codperate in bringing the matter 
to a successful con- 
clusion. The Jap- 
anese note, how- 
ever, made special 
reference to the 
fact that the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion 
did not necessarily 
mean an extension 
of the 5-5-3 ratio 
to the lighter craft, 
thus implying that 
Japan was not 
ready to accept 
that ratio for 
cruiser strength. 

Great Britain 
has expressed a 
similar attitude. 
The British look 
with favor upon 
a definite limi- 
tation of the 
smaller craft, at 
the same time 
putting forth 
the suggestion 
that their fleet is 
now at the minimum required for national 
defense. It has come from high British 
authority that Downing Street would be 
quite ready to enter into a limitation pact 
on the principle announced by Secretary 
Hughes at the opening of the Washington 
Conference, “the preservation of the 
Status quo.” 

While Great Britain and Japan thus en- 






















H. M. s. “RENOWN” 


One of Great Britain’s battleships, seen from the bow, showing 
four fifteen-inch guns. 
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couraged the plan, France, with apparent 
eagerness, took upon herself the onus of 
upsetting it. In a note which smacks of in- 
sincerity, M. Briand sets forth France’s 
reasons for refusing to accept the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. In the first paragraph he 
incorrectly describes the President’s propo- 
sition as one “to negotiate at Geneva be- 
tween the five powers, thus disinteresting 
themselves from the general work of the 
reduction of armaments carried on for the 
last ten months by the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament,” an agreement 
for special limitation. 

It is to be noted that the President’s 
proposal carried an express disavowal of 
any intention that 
the powers should 
“disinterest” them- 
selves from the gen- 
eral work of the 
commission, On the 
contrary, it pro- 
vided that the en- 
tire matter should 
be handled by dele- 
gates to the com- 
mission, that it 
should be merely a 
preliminary step in 
the work of the 
commission, a par- 
tial agreement 
among the great 
naval powers which 
would elimi- 
nate the danger 
of competition 
while the work 
of the commis- 
sion was being 
carried to com- 
pletion. The 
League authori- 
ties at Geneva saw this and realized that 
it meant a step forward for the League. 
The United States had come to Geneva 
instead of asking the nations to come to 
Washington. League officials were accord- 
ingly gratified, but M. Briand sets himself 
up to defend the League in spite of itself. 

Much of the remainder of the French 
note is equally inapropos. It speaks of 
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France’s “duties as a member of the 
League” and her “moral obligations to- 
ward all the powers which form part of 
it.” It insists that the American note “risks 
compromising the success of the task al- 
ready commenced at Geneva.” It fears 
that “to limit this effort to a few powers 
would be both to weaken the authority of 
the League”’ and “to injure the principle 
of the equality of states which is the very 
base of the Covenant.” 

The French Government devotes two 
thirds of its reply to this irrelevant dis- 
cussion and only toward the end of the 
communication does it begin to get to the 
“meat”’ of the matter. “One cannot under- 
take to limit naval armaments without 
taking into consideration the solutions 
proposed for land and air armaments.” 
“The limitation of armaments can only re- 
sult from the attribution to any one power 
of a global tonnage that it remains free to 
divide according to the sense of its necessi- 
ties.” 

Here we begin to get closer to realities. 
France relies upon the size of the British 
Navy to justify her swollen army. This can 
be done only if she insists upon her dogma 
that all questions of armament, be they 
of land, sea, or air, constitute an indivisible 
whole. Further, France has learned the 
value of submarines, especially against an 
island country, and she intends to retain 
her freedom to build as many submarines 
as she sees fit. Thus by her insistence upon 
the “indivisibility” principle France aims 
to maintain her hegemony on the Conti- 
nent, while by means of the “global” 
principle she will be able to neutralize the 
preponderant power of the British Navy. 
Thus M. Briand offers further evidence 
of the sincerity of his own magniloquent 
pronunciamento: “No power could be 
more appreciative of the noble initiative of 
President Coolidge than France, which 
never ceases to give proofs of her resolutely 
pacific will.” 

Italy in its reply to the President—also 
a refusal—repeats some of the French ar- 
guments, but evidently questions this last 
piece of bombast. The Italian idea is that 
“the spirit which guided President Cool- 
idge is, so to speak, the patrimony of the 
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Italian Government and people.” Having 
thus put both France and President Cool- 
idge in their proper relation to peace, the 
Italian note goes on to say: “As for what 
concerns Italy more specifically, the Italian 
Government believes it can invoke in its 
own favor those same geographical reasons 
to which reference is made in President 
Coolidge’s message. If the United States 
on account of their favorable geographical 
position [“our favored geographical posi- 
tion’’| have been able to reduce to a min- 
imum their land armaments, Italy, on 
account of her unfavorable geographical 
position, cannot expose herself without 
grave danger to any restrictions of her 
naval armaments, which are already in- 
sufficient for the needs of her defense.”’ 


New Gains in Diplomacy 


THE FRENCH and Italian refusals have 
placed a barrier in the way of accomplish- 
ing the ostensible purposes of the Presi- 
dent’s note. This barrier the President 
still hopes to remove. But even if this 
cannot be done, the net result of the ex- 
change of opinions is very much on the 
credit side. 

First: The way has been opened for a 
tripartite agreement between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan for limi- 
tation among themselves. There is no seri- 
ous rivalry between any of these powers at 
the present time and it should be possible 
to arrange a formula which will protect all 
of their interests and prevent a pointless 
competition in the building of light ships 
from disturbing their relations. Such an 
agreement would necessarily provide for 
the increase of their armaments in the 
event of any disproportionate naval ex- 
pansion by some power not a party to the 
agreement. In other words, Great Britain 
might deem it necessary to increase its 
cruiser strength as a reply to French sub- 
marine construction, but the ratio between 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan would remain constant. It is thus 
possible to remove the danger of irritation 
between these powers. 

Second: The French Government has 
been smoked out. In the torrent of words 
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BRITISH MARINES OFF FOR CHINA 
Scenes reminiscent of the World War were witnessed at Portsmouth, England, recently, when British 
marines embarked for service in China. 


which has characterized the debates in the 
preparatory commission only those who 
had the patience to follow very closely the 
proceedings could discern France’s deter- 
mination to block any limitation of her 
armed forces. The French note, despite its 
complimentary courtesies and despite its 
profession of “how much it appreciates the 
lofty aim of the American note,” has now 
made it quite clear that France’s deter- 
mination to maintain her hegemony in 
Europe by military force is one of the chief 
obstacles to disarmament. The Italian 
note, with its careful safeguarding of 
Italy’s right to contest that hegemony, 
makes it clear that Italy’s aggressive deter- 
mination to preserve its freedom for mili- 
tary action is another equally serious ob- 
stacle. 

Third: There will be less sympathy 
henceforth for France and her apologists 
in this country. If France can afford the 
luxury of military domination in Europe 
there will be less reason to believe that she 
cannot afford the lighter burden of ac- 
knowledging and paying her debts. 

Fourth: The disarmament question has 
been made sufficiently plain so that those 
who opposed the appropriation to begin 


construction on the three cruisers for our 
own navy can accept without apprehen- 
sion the action of Congress and the Pres- 
ident in making this appropiation. There 
is no longer room for the fear that such 
an appropriation will, in itself, hinder the 
progress of naval limitation. 


The Game in China 


THE NATIONS of the world continue to 
watch anxiously the unfolding of events in 
China, where armies totaling perhaps a 
million troops confusedly struggle for the 
control of a territory one third again as 
large as the United States and of one quar- 
ter of the world’s population. For close on 
a century the European powers have been 
engaged in a game in the Far East the 
stakes of which have been the control of 
Chinese trade. Japan joined the game 
about half a century ago and for a time 
counted large winnings. Now China her- 
self is taking a hand in the game. Not that 
she has been wholly indifferent heretofore. 
The Chinese are inveterate gamblers and 
the mandarins of the old empire were con- 
summate masters of the art of playing off 
one power against another. The leaders of 
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the Nationalist movement, although they 
have somewhat different ends in view, are 
quite as ready to adopt the same tactics 
and have thus far played with better suc- 
cess than did their predecessors of the im- 
perial régime at Peking. 

The latest achievement of the National- 
ists is an agreement with Great Britain 
concerning the status of British conces- 
sions at Hankow and Kiukiang. These 
concessions, formerly under British rule, 
are transferred to Chinese jurisdiction and 
are placed in the hands of a commission 
half Chinese and half British. 

The signing of this agreement is perhaps 
the most encouraging evidence which has 
come out of China in recent months that 
the relations between China and the pow- 
ers can be placed upon a new and equitable 
basis without a complete disruption of 
trade and intercourse, which has been of 
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Nationalist armies toward Shanghai. With 
a score of foreign battleships in the river 
and some 20,000 foreign troops being sent 
to the Chinese port there was grave danger 
of a clash between foreigners and Chinese 
which would have had the most serious 
consequences. This danger has not been 
entirely removed, but if the Cantonese ex- 
hibit the same willingness to arrive at an 
amicable arrangement concerning Shang- 
hai as they did at Hankow, the tension 
over Shanghai should be relieved—even in 
the event that the Cantonese are able to 
drive the Northern forces from the city. 


The Growth of Japan 


THE DEATH of Emperor Yoshihito of 
Japan brought to an end the era of Taisho. 
With the accession to the throne of his 
eldest son, Hirohito, the new era of Showa 
was proclaimed. 











The change of 
emperors saved a 
tottering Cabinet 
from downfall. The 
Kenseikai party has 
been in power during 
the entire year but 
has had to face a 
growing opposition 
which at the end of 
the year controlled 
a majority of the 
Diet. Clashes _be- 
tween the Ministry 








MODERN FIGHTING METHODS IN CHINA 


The opposing armies in China, though lacking tanks, heavy artillery, and 
bombing planes, possess modern fighting equipment and have the advice 


of men schooled in the World War. 


the greatest value to all parties concerned. 
It shows a disposition on the part of the 
Cantonese leaders to accept a new arrange- 
ment which removes the irritation of the 
old foreign jurisdiction in Chinese territory 
without subjecting areas which have been 
developed under the old régime to the ten- 
der mercies of inexperienced or acquisitive 
Chinese officials. 

The signing of the Hankow agreement 
has to some extent allayed the fears 
aroused by the successful advance of the 





and the Opposition 
occurred repeatedly, 
and the threat of 
dissolution and a 
new election was 
constantly in the air. A new election, how- 
ever, would ‘call to the polls for the first 
time nine million new voters. Heretofore 
the number of voters has been about three 
million, but the passage of the manhood 
suffrage law has raised the number to 
twelve million. Neither the Government 
nor the Opposition has any assurance of 
success in an election and the members of 
the Diet were anxious to avoid the loss of 
salary and expense involved in an appeal 
to the country, while the Government was 
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willing to allow things to continue as they 
were as long as the opposition did not be- 
come too obstreperous. The result was a 
constant series of compromises which kept 
the Wakatsuki ministry in power until at 
last it was able to effect a combination 
of the Seiyuhonto party with its own, 
the Kenseikai. The Govern- 
ment has obtained a clear 
majority in the Diet, which 
should enable it to weather the 
remainder of the session. 

In foreign affairs the year 
1926 saw no incident to disturb 
the friendly feeling toward the 
United States. The question of 
immigration was not stirred up 
and the Japanese people sub- 
scribed nearly twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the aid of 
sufferers in the Florida cyclones. 
The cordial acceptance by the 
Japanese Government of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s suggestion for 
a further limitation of arma- 
ment indicates a continuance 
of this friendly attitude. 

At the same time Japan has 
showed marked friendship for the Chinese 
people and seems completely to have re- 
versed the policy of aggression in China 
which preceded the Washington Confer- 
ence. In October China requested of Japan 
a revision of the Sino-Japanese treaty which 
expires in 1928. This is one of the “un- 





SUZNKI BUNJI 
Japan’s great labor lead- 
er and president of the 
National Federation is 
organizing the Demo- 
cratic Labor party to 
capture the newly en- 
franchised vote in Japan. 





equal treaties” against which the Chinese 
Nationalists so vigorously protest. Japan 
sent a cleverly worded reply which, while 
conciliatory, carefully refrained from com- 
mitting Japan to any definite action. Japan 
is not in the least unmindful of the diffi- 
culty of the China situation. In a speech in 
the Diet on January 18th, 
Baron Shidehara, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, after express- 
ing a hope for an early reéstab- 
lishment of order and security 
in China, said: “It rests solely 
with the Chinese themselves 
to decide who is to assume the 
reins of government in China 
and what internal policy seems 
to them sane and wise.” And 
he added, “Nor can it be im- 
agined that the Chinese will 
long acquiesce in foreign inter- 
vention or submit to foreign 
dictation.” While thus freely 
admitting the pending change 
in China’s international status, 
he pointed out the difficulty of 
the transition period: ‘“Ob- 
viously in various localities, 
the control over the activities of law- 
less elements is at present wholly in- 
adequate, owing to the instability of the 
central authority responsible for the pres- 
ervation of public peace.”” As a temporary 
expedient Baron Shidehara suggests that 
“We have only to keep in touch with those 














THE NEW MEIJI SHRINE AT TOKYO 





This is Japan’s national religious and sports center. The main building, shown above, houses the sacred 


mausoleum of the Meiji emperor. 
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THE JAPANESE 
CABINET 
The ministers pictured above 
are (left to right): R. Okada, ed- 

ucation; K. Adachi, communications 
Baron K. Shidehara, foreign affairs; Y. 











Hamaguchi, home: C. Katoaka, finance; (in oval) R. Wakatsuki, premier; Y. Yegi, justice; and 


C. Machida, agriculture and forestry. 


actually exercising authority in each local- 
ity and to make all possible efforts to 
secure that due protection be extended for 
the persons and property of our nationals.” 
And he significantly adds: “Our nationals 
in China are in any event entitled to com- 
plete protection for their persons and prop- 
erty. ... The elementary rights assured to 
our nationals cannot, in any degree, be 
abridged or modified by any political or 
social changes that may take place in 
China.” 

On the question of the customs tariff, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister intimates 
that Japan is not yet ready to relinquish 
her effort to secure payment of the Nishi- 
hara loans. In this connection he says: 
“We have no objection to the levying of 
the surtaxes as provided for in the Wash- 
ington Customs Treaty. But we must make 
it reasonably certain that such additional 
customs revenue shall not be applied di- 
rectly or indirectly to purposes of civil 
war, or that it shall not be appropriated 
for the private use of a faction or factions. 
. .. Our sense of faithfulness to China and 
our responsibility to her four hundred mil- 
lions demand that we should arrange such 
purposes and conditions for the levying of 
the surtaxes as are required to secure 


proper application of the revenue.” We 
anticipate that, if Baron Shidehara insists 
upon this view, sooner or later he will run 
afoul of Chinese aspirations for complete 
independence in the matter of the customs 
tariff. 

With Russia Japaa’s relations continue 
outwardly friendly, but underneath goes 
on the keeneconomic rivalry in Manchuria. 
The completion of the new railway from 
Taonanfu northward to Anganchi on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is a long step 
toward Japanese control of that section of 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
A new agreement on oil concessions is re- 
ported almost simultaneously with rumors 
of Russian troop concentrations on the 
borders of Manchuria. These rumored con- 
centrations are supposed to be for the 
purpose of helping the Cantonese in their 
struggle with Chang Tso-lin by holding 
as many Manchurian troops as possible in 
their own province. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the friendly attitude in official circles, 
Russian troops entering Manchuria would 
have to count upon Japanese as well as 
Chinese opposition. 

That Japan has not forgotten the fear 
of a military struggle is evidenced by the 
Preconscription Act which went into effect 
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on July 1st. This provides for voluntary 
training two hundred hours per year, about 
half of which is purely military, for all boys 
between the ages of sixteen and nineteen 
inclusive. That is, about 1,600,000 Japan- 
ese boys are receiving military training. 

The delicacy of Japan’s economic posi- 
tion is emphasized by the fact that the 
total foreign trade for 1926 was less than 
that for 1925 and its unfavorable balance 
larger. The year’s development served to 
bring out still more clearly Japan’s de- 
pendence upon her trade with America and 
China. This dependence, together with 
Japan’s preoccupation in Manchuria, is 
the best assurance of continued peace in 
the Pacific. 


War With Japan 


IN HIS ARTICLE in this issue entitled 
“How We Shall Lose the Next War— 
and When,” Rear-Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske does not take into account several 
facts and conditions which make war with 
Japan highly improbable during the next 
decade. In the first place, he does not take 
into account the thoroughly cordial tone 
of the Japanese note accepting President 
Coolidge’s proposal for a new conference 
on arms limitation. Japan makes no reser- 
vations or conditions whatsoever, and no 
tone of insincerity or lack of frankness is 
apparent. Her friendliness is most reassur- 
ing as an indication that whatever dif- 
ficulties may arise between the two na- 
tions may be settled by diplomacy rather 
than by arms. 

A second reason why Japan would not 
rush into a war with this country without 
exhausting diplomatic efforts to avoid it 
is that a war with us would mean the un- 
doing of at least a part of her work in 
Manchuria and leave her back open to 
pressure from Russia. Moreover, her own 
particular sphere of influence is too well 
filled with trouble now to risk a war with 
this nation, for, whatever temporary 
value she might get out of a seizure of 
the Philippines, she would lose to this 
country in the end unless she could form 
alliances with other great powers—Great 
Britain, for instance. 
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A third reason why Japan would not 
relish war with us is that she probably 
could not form an alliance with Great 
Britain against us, nor have the support 
of Great Britain in any manner because of 
the probable objections of the Dominions. 
The failure of Great Britain and Japan 
to renew their defensive alliance after its 
expiration in 1921 was due at least in 
part to the objections of Canada, and it 
is not likely that “White” Australia and 
New Zealand, so near Japan, would relish 
seeing Japan defeat the United States in 
a war in the Pacific. The danger of any 
other alliances she might make is still more 
remote. 

A fourth reason why war with Japan is 
improbable is that it is not likely that our 
diplomacy would collapse to such an ex- 
tent as to lead to settlement of differences 
by arms. Under the four-power treaty 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Japan agreed “to respect their rights 
in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pa- 
cific Ocean”’ for ten years, and they agreed 
still further that 


If the said rights are threatened by the ag- 
gressive action of any other power, the high 
contracting parties shall communicate with 
one another fully and frankly in order to ar- 
rive at an understanding as to the most ef- 
ficient measures to be taken, jointly or sep- 
ately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 


It is true, of course, that nations throw 
their treaties to the winds when war be- 
gins, but it is also true that treaties are 
intended to prevent nations from getting 
to the point of declaring war upon each 
other. 

As Admiral Fiske points out, we did 
relinquish any intentions of erecting great 
fortifications at the Philippines and Guam 
and, therefore, it is probably true that if 
collapse of diplomacy led to war Japan 
could seize those islands. But the Philip- 
pines are so near Japan that any military 
establishment there of sufficient size to 
defend the islands against any attack 
would also be of sufficient size to attack 
Japan and the Japanese very naturally 
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oppose any proposal by us to establish 
extensive fortifications and large naval 
bases. We would not consent to the es- 
tablishment of a large base on our front 
doorstep by any other great power; in 
fact, we have warned at least one nation 
that we would go to war to prevent the 
establishment of a naval base near our 
Panama Canal. In the debate upon the 
naval appropriations in the last Congress, 
Speaker Longworth thus related the inci- 
dent: 


I want to refer, though, to one instance in 
connection with the Navy of the United States 
that made a profound impression on me at the 
time. It was the year I was elected to Con- 
gress, in 1902. I happened to be here when 
the so-called Venezuela incident occurred. 
The Emperor of Germany had refused to 
arbitrate certain claims against Venezuela 
and had sent. a fleet there to seize territory. 
While it was announced that the seizure was 
to be only temporary, it did not take a shrewd 
observer to know that had we not protested 
a naval base would have been established 
close to the Panama Canal. President Roose- 
velt sent for the German Ambassador and 
informed him in no uncertain terms that if 
Germany refused to arbitrate those claims he 
would send the American fleet down there 
under Admiral Dewey, with orders to see 
that no Venezuelan territory should be seized, 
and facing that situation Germany imme- 
diately agreed to arbitrate. 


With this Venezuela incident in mind 
we can appreciate the attitude of Japan, 
and presume that her protests against the 
fortification of the Philippines are based 
not upon the desire to make the islands 
weaker in view of any contemplated at- 
tack but upon the desire to minimize the 
dangers of possible attack upon her own 
homeland, and also to monopolize her own 
sphere of influence as much as possible, 
just as we monopolize our own sphere 
under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Presuming a complete collapse of our 
diplomacy, it is conceivable that we might 
have a war with Japan or some other 
power with interests in the Pacific and 
that we might lose at least the opening 
phases of the struggle. But Admiral Fiske 
pictures only the military probabilities 
and possibilities and he fails to take 
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into account the fact that only in the 
case of a complete collapse of our di- 
plomacy would a great coalition of our 
debtors be formed against us, and even 
in so unlikely a situation as that the 
vagaries of world politics probably would 
not leave this nation without friends or 
allies. In fact, hope for debt reduction 
might even bring allies to us. 


The Doom of Isms 


NOT ONLY in these New United States 
but also in England and other enlightened 
countries there is a strong tendency among 
large business organizations to give their 
employees participation in the profits by 
enabling them to buy corporate shares. 
The results of this “silent revolution” in 
corporate management have been so far- 
reaching in such a short time that they give 
hopes of an era of industrial peace without 
parallel in the history of our industrial 
civilization—an era of greater efficiency 
and larger ouput, bigger profits, a wider 
distribution of wealth and the fruits of toil, 
more individual happiness and content- 
ment, and higher standards of living. Thus 
will be removed many of the causes of 
political and economic radicalism and 
antagonisms and barriers between em- 
ployer and employee which in the past 
have caused that species of industrial war- 
fare called the strike and the lockout. 

In this country we have been familiar 
with this tendency for a long time, and in 
the series on “The New Leadership of 
Big Business” in this magazine some of 
our business leaders have spoken of it. The 
extent of this new trend in business manage- 
ment and ownership in the United States 
is strikingly shown in figures recently com- 
piled by the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University. We print their fig- 
ures in full on the opposite page, and the 
brief conclusions from the figures are: 


Employees in twenty-four important com- 
panies now own, or will own as soon as pay- 
ments on subscriptions are completed, shares 
in their employing companies equal to ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. in market value of 
the total shares of these companies now out- 
standing. 
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The number of these present and prospec- 
tive employee stockholders in these companies 
equals approximately 23.22 per cent. of the 
number of the present stockholders. 

The market value of the average holding or 
subscription of employees in these companies 
is about $1,313. 


The list by no means covers the number 
of corporations in this country which help 
employees to acquire shares. The WorLD’s 
Work hopes in time to give more complete 
figures upon the vast extent of employee 
ownership, and undoubtedly the total is 
several times the half-billion dollars shown 
in the Princeton table. 

In England, 234 companies have in- 
troduced profit-sharing or co-partnership 
schemes, entitling approximately 200,000 
workers to an interest in the profits. In a 
brilliant article in the January issue of The 
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Yale Review entitled “The Outlook in 
England,” Wickham Steed, the former 
editor of The London Times, lists the ten- 
dency toward employee participation in 
profits as one of the great trends and con- 
cludes: “ My own belief is that the changes 
which have come over England during the 
past twelve years are insignificant in com- 
parison with the changes that are to be 
expected within the next quarter of a 
century.” Before the new idea can become 
the great success in England which it has 
already proved to be in this country, many 
of the senile traditions and ideas prevalent 
among some blocs there will have to be 
kicked into the grave. A few of Mr. Steed’s 
sentences exemplify this: 


The leaders of Labor are still obsessed by a 
belief that the working class is a separate and 














“XTENT OF EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP IN 24 CORPORATIONS 
NUMBER OF RATIO (PER MARKET RATIO OF AVERAGE 
IXMPLOYEE CENT.) TO VALUE OF EMPLOYEE HOLDING 
OWNERS ALL Stock- Hotpincs HOoOLpINGs TO 
HOLDERS TOTAL STOcK 
American Sugar Refining 1,000 4.18 $ 978,537 1.12 $ 978 
A.T.&T:. 57,000 14.49 86,000,000 5.60 1,508 
Bethlehem Steel 35,000 62.71 11,829,896 6.56 337 
Brooklyn Edison . 6,389 56.27 1,799,550 1.54 281 
Henry L. Doherty 9,000 8.49 8,950,000 3.09 904 
Fastman Kodak . 15,000 57-64 20,517,000 8.44 1,367 
Illinois Central ; 1,256 ga 1,164,715 61 927 
International Harvester 12,000 54.54 15,240,000 7.16 1,276 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 276 4.60 244,440 39 885 
Lehigh Valley Railroad . 2,12 22.38 Q12,000 .88 428 
Long-Bell Lumber 2,000 114.28 1,600,000 4.56 800 
National Biscuit . : 3,084 19.64 7,259,868 20 2,354 
New York Central .. 26,870 41.91 8,364,37 1.64 311 
Pennsylvania Railroad . 19,500 13.91 5348,504 .95 274 
Philadelphia Electric? . 1,035 4.20 1,848,600 1.16 1,786 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit 12,285 21.40 13,340,575 27.81 1,086 
Procter & Gamble 4,236 55.88 23,009,210 11.61 5,445 
Pure Oil® ae 1,081 3.15 2,334,575 2.36 2,159 
Radio Corporation .. 443 1.26 210,000 24 474 
Standard Oil (California) 11,854 20.55 28,494,109 3.83 2,403 
Standard Oil (Indiana) . 17,416 34.98 24,443,055 4.12 1,403 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 19,135 43-70 36,288,000 4.18 1,896 
Swift & Company 13,000 27.65 20,000,000 II.39 1,538 
United States Steel 53,974 37.66 106,583,936 8.77 1,074 
324,961 23.22 $426,829,930 5.00 $1,313 
1More recent subscriptions by employees of the Bell System have amounted to 830,000 shares which are being 
purchased by more than 200,000 employees, many of whom, however, are already included in the 57,000 who are now 
owners of stock. 
2In addition to the above holdings, 1.943 employees of the Philadelphia Electric Company have subscribed for 
Philadelphia Electric Power Company preferred stock warrants with a market value of $214,524. 
3Some 3,700 employees of the Pure Oil Company have subscribed for approximately $4,000,000 par value of pre- 
ferred stock. While the investment is in addition to that above, in order to eliminate duplication in the number of em- 
ployee investors, this subscription is not included above. 
— 
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oppressed class in the community despite uni- 
versal suffrage, the spread of education, and 
the development of trade unionism. ... Many 
talk as though the manual workers had no 
rights, as though all trades were ‘“‘sweated”’ 
and all employers rapacious brigands. Few 
of them have the courage to preach codpera- 
tion between capital and labor or to admit 
the obvious truth that what has been happen- 
ing during the last decade in England is not a 
movement toward a “‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat’’ but toward the elimination of the 
proletariat by a wider and more equal distribu- 
tion of property. The number of “have nots”’ 
has diminished in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and the number of “‘ haves”’ has grown. 
The future of England may depend upon the 
degree in which it will be possible to bring 
Labor to face these facts and to work upon the 
basis of them, and to induce capitalists and 
employers to recognize that the business of 
governments is not so much to protect prop- 
erty as to see that property is used as a trust 
for the welfare of the community as a whole. 
... The economics of the ‘‘ Manchester School” 
have still a strong hold upon employers and 
capitalists generally: and the idea that sound 
business is based upon the hire of labor at the 
lowest market rates, and involves naught but 
a wage relationship between employers and 
employed, is still widely held. The manual 
workers, for their part, are imbued with the 
notion that the interests of capital are neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the interests of labor and 
that the “rights”’ of labor will only be secured 
when the capitalist system has been super- 
seded by some sort of state or national en- 
terprise. 


In New Zealand, as Mr. Steed points 
out, “the Companies Acts have been 
amended so as to allow the issue of ‘labor 
shares,’ the remuneration of capital being 
limited to a fixed rate of interest, plus a 
‘risk rate’ according to the nature of the 
business, and the ‘labor shares’ taking the 
whole of the surplus profits after allowance 
has been made for reserves and deprecia- 
tion.”” No measure of that kind will ever 
be necessary in this country because the 
employee participates as a capitalist or in- 
vestor, not as a worker, and he takes pride 
in that fact. As an investor the American 
worker gets his share of the surplus in ratio 
to his worthiness, and American business 
has been so much a leader in formulating 
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this new philosophy that it is not incon- 
ceivable that we shall develop here without 
legislation a more effective system of em- 
ployee participation which shall include 
every man who has a job and the will to 
save a few dollars. 

What this country and England are suc- 
cessful in doing in business other industrial 
nations must do. When other nations come 
here to adopt our machines and our methods 
they must inevitably take some part of 
this new philosophy of fair dealing with 
them and, therefore, the idea for employee 
participation will spread among enlight- 
ened nations. It is a peaceable and painless 
method for exterminating strikes and in- 
dustrial conflicts—the ideal antidote for 
Socialism, Bolshevism, Communism, and 
every other ism nourished in the fruitful 
soil of economic discontent. 


ersey Justice in England 
y g 


WHILE the Hall-Mills trial dragged 
through one solid month of trivialities 
and technicalities, a similar murder trial 
was prosecuted in England. Alfonso Smith, 
former officer of the Dragoon Guards and 
grandson of a Canadian railway builder, 
was charged with the murder of John 
Derham, hockey player and fellow-student 
with Smith at Eton and Cambridge. It was 
a murder as sordid as that in New Jersey, 
Smith’s wife having been the object of 
Derham’s attentions. On the first day of 
the trial the King’s Counsel outlined his 
case and called four witnesses. On the sec- 
ond he called three witnesses and wound 
up his argument. That same afternoon the 
defense put the accused on the stand, end- 
ing its case before the court adjourned at 
tea time. The judge finished charging the 
jury by the following noon, and on the 
afternoon of this third day the prisoner was 
acquitted. 

In the New Jersey trial a prosecutor who 
paid as much attention to the newspapers 
as to the Court took sixteen days to present 
his case, after which the defense took 
eleven more days. More than a hundred 
witnesses were called, and when their 
testimony was given there followed five 
days of finishing touches before the ac- 
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cused were acquitted. It took the American 
court, in a commonwealth celebrated 
among our states for its speedy adminis- 
tration of justice, more than ten times as 
long as it took the British court to do ex- 
actly the same thing. Perhaps if our courts 
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did their work with the dispatch common 
in England we would have less occasion 
to talk about the crime wave. The fact 
that we have more cases than England 
has makes the argument for speedy justice 
just that much stronger. 


Should West Point Be Changed? 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


THERE WAS much criticism of the pro- 
posal when West Point was established. 
Influenced by the example of forefathers 
who had taken their flintlocks down from 
the wall to win independence from British 
regulars, we were inclined to the idea that 
every American citizen was a born soldier 
and leader who had only to spring to arms 
and an army was in being. As members of 
Congress were to have the appointment of 
the boys who were to get a free education 
at the new military academy their support 
was won. 

Under a master who had leanings toward 
Prussian discipline the Academy estab- 
lished a tradition which has been faithfully 
kept. Through all the variations of national 
policy and public emotion stern West 
Point on the stern gray rocks above the 
Hudson has been turning out graduates 
in a stern mould; for war is a stern business. 
Any change in the West Point system is 
inconceivable to the West Pointer. West 
Point has set its stamp on our army. It has 
fathered the immemorial military princi- 
ples that win victories. Yet there have 
never been enough graduates of the Point 
to officer the Army. Additional officers 
have always been commissioned from the 
ranks and civil life. When war came there 
have never been enough regular or Na- 
tional Guard officers for the emergency. 
We have always had to train officers to 
command, and even to train recruits; 
always had to take trained officers away 
from combat service for training service. 

When West Point was established there 
were few colleges in the country, not one 
west of the Alleghanies. The man with a 
college education, or even such an educa- 
tion as a high school supplies, was rare. 


Candidates were received young at West 
Point so that they might receive the aca- 
demic instruction requisite as a basis for a 
future officer’s military instruction. 

Nowadays, colleges in all parts of the 
land supply the basic academic instruction. 
The way is so easy that any ambitious boy 
may have a college education. Still, West 
Point has its four year course; still, the 
age of the average boy entering the Point 
is that of the average boy entering college 
when he usually has not found himself 
sufficiently to know the career for which he 
is fitted. The boy going to the Point for 
the free education—which he might also 
earn in a civil college—may not always be 
meant by nature to be an officer; but willy- 
nilly, he becomes one through being cast 
in the West Point mould. 

He is detached very young from civil 
environment, and the gates of the civil 
world close upon him as he enters those of 
West Point. His life in the Army is com- 
parable to that of the graduates of a civil 
college if they were all in the same occupa- 
tion, worked in the same office, and lived 
in the same community. Military experi- 
ence has proved that a certain seclusion is 
necessary for keeping up the code of Army 
service. However, there is a happy medium 
in this as in all other things. 

Only our regular officers who rose from 
the ranks have served as privates. That is 
their advantage, set against the disadvan- 
tage of not being West Point graduates. 
Only a minority of the regular officers are 
to-day West Pointers. West Peint is not 
equal to supplying officer-personnel in the 
future. All regular officers have known the 
ranks only through the peace-time regular 
privates, who make a world of their own, 
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set apart from that great world in which 
the overwhelming majority of American 
man-power lives. 

In ’17, all classes of men, through volun- 
teering or the draft, swarmed to the re- 
cruiting stations. College students and 
college graduates and the choice of the 
fittest material in a land of high education 
sought the officer’s training camps. They 
were introduced to a strange new world. 
They were to be put through the West 
Point mould. That is as it should be. 
Otherwise, out of the untrained multitude, 
wholly unfamiliar with military require- 
ments, we should never have had a disci- 
plined army. 

When there is a civil college class re- 
union, twenty years after graduation, the 
members meet with many surprises. The 
man who promised well in college has not 
always done well, and success has rewarded 
those who did not promise well. Each has 
his place, which came to him through the 
play of fortune, energy, inclination, and 
growth to his opportunities in the compe- 
tition of civil life. When a West Point 
class holds a reunion, with rare exceptions, 
every member has relatively the same rank 
that he had when he left the Point, as the 
result of lineal promotion, which we have 
found best in army administration. The 
man who does not grow advances with the 
one who does; and according to their rank 
the regulars were assigned in promotions to 
officer the expanded army of 717-718. “It 
depended upon the kind of regular you 
had,” as citizen officers and soldiers often 
remarked. 

There was a broad chasm to be bridged 
between the psychologies of the civil and 
army worlds. The recruits were to learn 
that no hastily trained outsider could 
equal the able regular, to whom military 
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training and instinct had become second 
nature. The regulars were to learn how 
high and how adaptable was the compe- 
tency of the civil world. If they had better 
understood the civil world it would have 
been easier for them to inculcate the im- 
portance of many forms that seemed su- 
perfluous to the outsider in that discipline 
which is essential to army-making. 

After the war there was talk of universal 
service. Our people would not have it. 
The war had not changed their distaste for 
military life. But why wait for the expen- 
sive process of war to build that bridge 
between the two worlds? 

Suppose that West Point gave a two 
years’ course of strict military instruction 
for youth who already had basic academic 
instruction. Then the plant would turn out 
twice as many graduates. Suppose half of 
these graduates went into civil life, and 
the others who chose a military career 
went into the regulars. Then there would 
be in the civil world a class of reserve offi- 
cers who had fellowship and understanding 
with regular officers. A single year military 
academy on the West Point model is not 
beyond consideration. Young regular offi- 
cers would have to go through increased 
intensive training in schools of specialism 
to equip them for able, understanding 
leadership in time of war. They might also 
serve for six months as privates. 

There must be no change in the West 
Point idea, so sound and proved for war, 
and valuable to one in any civil occupation 
in a land where the sense of discipline is 
not too common. The thought is to spread 
it in a way that will bring the army world 
and the civil world in closer liaison when 
the army takes command of all our man 
power and energies to mould them into 
harmonious morale and efficiency. 














WE WON the booty in the World War. 
Even if realization of that fact hurts a 
little it will be good for us. It is still a 
common saying, however, that nobody 
won the war in the sense of material gain; 
that victors as well as vanquished shared 
the universal destruction. Americans have 
been too inclined to subscribe to this view. 
We think of ourselves as paying taxes 
as the result of having disinterestedly 
saved Europe. 

But in the old sense for which wars were 


made we won the war and won more than 
Germany planned to win. We won more of 
the booty, which is modern power, than 
any nation ever won in a single war. Al- 
though we got it in a different way than did 
the old conquerors, it is none the less ours. 
Never was relatively so much won with 
such little loss of life in the field; never was 
the prize so easily delivered into a con- 
queror’s hands. 

We shall find it easier to be honest with 
ourselves if, in the true American spirit of 
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AMERICAN 


WORLD WAR VETERANS RETURNING HOME 


It was generally conceded at the close of the World War that America had saved the Allies from a Ger- 
man victory, but, says the author, that fact has now been forgotten abroad. 


pride in humble beginnings, we consider 
the state of the country in 1914. Despite 
the immense amount of gold we had dug 
out of the earth since ’49 and the still large 
but decreasing output of our gold mines, 
we had lost seventy million dollars in the 
previous year on the balance of visible 
and invisible exports. We were a debtor 
nation, increasing our borrowings by the 
flotation of corporate loans in London and 
Paris. The dealings in foreign bonds on 
our Stock Exchange did not then run into 
columns on the financial pages. Part of a 
column was ample for the Mexican and 
Japanese offerings bought and sold on a 
big day. The American list was large on 
the big European exchanges. 

England, France, and especially Ger- 
many were prosperous; but, with us, times 
were far from booming. The general view 
was that they would be worse before they 
were better. Economists said that, having 
skimmed the cream of our natural re- 
sources in pioneering energy and waste, we 
must realize that the bonanza days with 
their unreckoning extravagance were past; 
we must get down to “hard pan” as a 


people by applying the thrift of the older 
nations. There was even talk in Wall 
Street of another financial panic looming. 

Suddenly Europe turned from labor to 
war. Its production for export, which 
brings in gold, almost ceased. Ours, the 
one great industrial nation whose able- 
bodied sons were not at the front, had a 
market that was crying for more without 
haggling about price. There was grist now 
for all our mills. Every factory that could 
make any kind of munitions, however out 
of date it might be, had more orders than it 
could fill. 

As the prospect of an early peace passed, 
growing demand beckoned; new factories 
rose to run night and day. War wages 
infatuated labor; war profits infatuated 
capital. One staked his claim; there was 
gold in every claim. The speculator might 
choose “war babies” at random on the 
board and then watch the mounting prices. 
The Allies were paying their bills to us out 
of capital. While gold remained, produc- 
tion could go on. But the investor does 
not deal in sentiment or he would soon 
have nothing to invest. He was coy about 
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taking even a small Anglo-French bond 
issue backed by the joint resources of the 
two greatest financial powers of Europe. 

As we could not send munitions through 
the British blockade to Germany in any 
quantity our customers were entirely on 
the Allied side. Our economic interests 
were bound up with the Allied cause. No- 
where was criticism stronger of a President 
talking ‘peace without victory” and “too 
proud to fight,” which was so irritating to 
the sensibilities of the Allies, than in those 
quarters where the relations of producer 
and consumer were closest. The salesman’s 
human nature is bound to be on the side 
of a customer who is in a death struggle, 
rather than with the enemy who buys no 
goods. 

Many of us did not agree with the policy 
of belligerency nor with the 
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“Quite right,” he said. “Why should 
you want to get into this bloody mess? 
You’re well out of it. It is not your affair.” 

Certainly it was not yet our business. It 
was Europe’s war, mainly for European 
stakes. We did not make it or ask for it or 
drum up the business it brought to us. Our 
position was the same as Britain’s would 
be if we were engaged in a great struggle 
on the Pacific, in which our victory would 
be one for the security of Australia. British 
sympathies might be with us. Britain 
would sell us munitions, as she had sold 
them to combatants in other wars, and 
we would be glad to get them. If Britain 
saw that we could not win without aid, 
her own interests and higher interests 
would bring her in just as we went in on 
the Allied side. 





President’s policy in 1914-16. 
I recall now that several of the 
American “Get into the war” 
enthusiasts came as guests in 
those days to the British and 
French Headquarters, where 
they saw what was chosen for 
them to see and they were 
indoctrinated with messages 
to arouse our zeal for the Allied 
cause at home. When James 
M. Beck, eminent lawyer and 
author of the famous book, 
“The Evidence in the Case,” 
was sitting in a group watching 
a fresh British battalion march 
past on its way into the sham- 
bles of the Somme Battle in 
16, he said: 

“T would like to see our men 
going in beside them.” 

“And I would not,” I re- 
plied. “It isn’t necessary for us 
ever tohaveasoldierin France.” 

If the propaganda depart- 
ment had heard the remark to 
me afterward by a British 
combat officer who had been 
present at the conversation he 











would have been warned that 
he was more fitted for service 
at the front than in laying red 
carpets for visitors. 


OUR VICTORIOUS LEGIONS 


Marching back, they gave our nation an employment problem, 
which was soon solved by our unprecedented prosperity due 
to the war. 
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Set against Mr. Beck’s remark, and in 
fact bringing it vividly to my mind, is 
one President Wilson made to me, refer- 
ring back, after we had entered the war, 
to the double-edged difficulties besetting 
the man who bore the burden of the day. 

“Tt was said our people were in the mood 
to enter the war earlier,” he said, “but I 
knew that they were not. From the very 
sections from which the loudest urgings 
came I had confidential messages from 
high sources to keep us out.” 

Academic serenity ruled in the White 
House in ’14~’16. The historian was apply- 
ing historical perspective to present chaos. 
Woodrow Wilson was watching the move- 
ment of the chessmen of all the warring 
forces, while he moved his own chessmen 
in his own game toward the day of com- 
batant exhaustion when he should say, 
“Check.” Nothing should divert him 
from his object, clear to him from the first. 
He would not endanger his plan to make a 
lasting peace in the world mind by 
measures of military preparedness which 
would compromise his aims by allying 
himself with the old system of making 
war to end war. Either one or the other 
policy had to be decided upon, and he 
must steadfastly follow the policy that he 
had chosen. 

The opportunity of intervention through 
German exhaustion did not come. No 
pressure except blows could be put upon 
self-sustaining Germany. The Allies needed 
support and not pressure. The custom- 
ers were running out of gold to pay 
for their sinews of war. Their credit be- 
came the issue to our producers. They had 
to win or we lost our customers; we lost 
the bills due us if they were beaten. Pocket 
interest and sentiment against Kaiserian 
militarism were in the same boat that was 
running into stormy seas. 

Consider the situation in March, 1917. 
Although screened by censorship, it was 
known to insiders that mutiny had showed 
its head in some weary French regiments. 
There was no prospect that the Allies 
could do better than hold a stalemate on 
the Western front, still hoping that com- 
plete exhaustion from attrition might 
come first to the enemy, England was on 
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severe rations. More German submarines 
were being built than destroyed. The 
Russian Army had broken into revolution 
and was marching to the rear. Rumania 
was defeated, the Italian Army in trenches 
well behind its frontier. Everywhere the 
German armies were on Allied soil. 

It is ridiculous for the Allies to humor 
themselves, in oblivion of their despairing 
appeals to us in those days, by their 
present attitude that they could have won 
without us and that they saved us. If 
America, with her mighty population and 
resources, could not defend herself from 
European invasion, then we are unworthy 
of our heritage. Every Allied statesman or 
general, if he will free himself of the false 
idea with which victorious leaders flatter 
themselves as an after-war diversion, 
knows that we saved the Allies from de- 
feat. 

Without the reservoir of American 
munitions to draw from, the Allies would 
have lost before 1917. All the talk of 
German submarines raiding our harbors 
and German aircraft demolishing our 
coastal cities was only the unlicensed 
imagery of propaganda turned on in 
instinctive purpose by the ruling powers, 
political and financial, to rouse war en- 
thusiasm by an appeal to the old first law 
and hurry the boy who was not brought 
up to be a soldier to the recruiting station. 

With all the perturbation that was felt 
in the East over that lanky rail-splitting 
Western politician, Abraham Lincoln, in 
the Presidential office when Sumter was 
fired upon, his critics saw as President in 
1917 a didactic, professorial dreamer and 
abstract pacifist who had not allowed the 
Army and Navy to make the most funda- 
mental preparations. The Commander-in- 
Chief of our armed forces, the possessor of 
all the war powers that center in the Presi- 
dential office, had been the spokesman of 
“too proud to fight.”” You might expect his 
weapons to be beautifully written notes 
instead of gas and shells. But the very 
pacifist reputations of President Wilson 
and Secretary of War Baker were of value 
in galvanizing a democracy into war unity. 
Once converted to war, they made war in 
deadly earnest. The forwards had to follow 
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THE ALLIED GENERALS OF THE WORLD WAR 
A group immortalized in military history (left to right): Marshals Joffre and Foch of the French Army, 


Field Marshal Douglas Haig of the British Expeditionary Forces, General J 


ohn J. Pershing of the 


American Expeditionary Forces, General Gillain of the Belgian Armies, General Albricci of the Italian 


Army, and General Haller of the Polish Armies. 


them; the moderates, to accept their word 
that the danger warranted the most ag- 
gressive action. The Wilson jaw was set. 

In our newness to military coérdination 
our enthusiasm tripped on_ individual 
eagerness, there was endless duplication of 


effort; but from the elder statesmen of 
finance and industry to the man power in 
the training camps was an energy of com- 
mon purpose gaining results with a rapid- 
ity that amazed the Allies at the time, 
although they now look at us wonderingly 
when reminded that we had any part in the 
war at all. 

If there had been any weakening at home, 
if there had been less severity of training, 
if Pershing had not been supported when 
he stood as rock against all Allied in- 
fluences to weaken the integrity of his army 
in carrying out his plan; if there had been 
any faltering in the Argonne drive—but 
there are a hundred “‘ifs,’’ each of which 
might have prevented the end of the war 
in November, 1918. Had it gone on 
through the summer of 1919, we should 
have had added billions of home war 


debts; we should have known, as the other 
combatant nations knew, real war exhaus- 
tion and heavy loss of life. 

But the great “if” is bound up with 
the Wilsonian attitude before our entry 
into the war. If President Wilson had not 
sounded his “Peace without victory” 
call to humanity in the notes and speeches 
which became a byword of his critics, we 
should not be sharing such an increase of 
dividends and wages. And the number of 
motor car owners would not be what it is 
to-day. 

To no one did the sentiment of his peace 
preachments appeal as to the soldiers at 
the front. He was the champion of the 
thought in their hearts when they might 
not speak; and it was in the German ranks 
that the effect was to count for military 
ends. The men who had beaten the Rus- 
sians to a finish, overrun Rumania and 
Serbia, and fought the French and British 
armies to a standstill, were told in 1917 
that America would never have an army. 

In their minds was the Wilson peace 
propaganda, and, facing them, in the 
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summer and fall of 1918, was the ever-in- 
creasing American Army in its fresh and 
determined zeal. “A good peace as Wilson 
promises us—or the Americans, in more 
and more millions, will keep on coming!” 
This was the alternative that made the 
German troops cease fighting, that broke 
the sword in the Kaiser’s hand when Ger- 
many still had a mighty army, well-armed, 
which could have held out on a shorter 
line for another year. 

Our soldiers were striking with knuckles 
of steel. Our President was cajoling with 
an appeal that he had built into the Ger- 
man mind as a tradition. Not that the 
President was guilty of chicane. The result 
was the working out of his method through 
all the vicissitudes of changing situations 
and psychology. He loathed war as a 
means to an end that he had to accept 
and pursue until victory was won. He 
loathed it so much that, once ended, 
its associations were so repugnant to him, 
apparently, that he would not even visit 
the battlefield of the Meuse-Argonne. 

After the armistice our man power was 
able more quickly to return to work than 
that of the Allies. Their plants had to 
be reéquipped with machinery and war 
material, which meant paying us still 
more gold before they could strike a trade 
balance. Germany, our rival as the most 
progressive nation in industrial organiza- 
tion, was bankrupt, a suppliant for the 
sinews of peace regeneration. Our period 
of depression, consequent upon war de- 
flation and peace readjustment, before re- 
covery was brief compared to that of the 
other combatant nations. 

Still, all the Allies, except Russia, won 
something. England won added territory 
and more diamond and oil fields; France, 
Rumania, and Serbia added territory; and 
Italy testifies to her victory in the Mus- 
solinian talk of the Empire of the Medi- 
terranean. All gained the confidence that 
goes with victory. Germany lost, but takes 
confidence out of her proud war record 
and her faith in herself. Austria lost, and 
there is not much of her left to be con- 
fident. We won supremely. We did not 
want more territory after our Philippine 
experience. We had enough land from our 


Caribbean coaling stations through the 
Canal to Hawaii. 

The other Allies were, quite unintention- 
ally, fighting for us in the first two years 
of the war and paying us in the coin by 
which victory is still reckoned. Now they 
are working to pay us more tribute as the 
price of their own victories. We have 
twelve to fifteen billions secure in gold al- 
ready in hand, in addition to the debts 
owed us by nations of less national re- 
sources and crowded populations. From a 
debtor nation we have become the world’s 
reservoir of gold. Our loans abroad in- 
crease; our capital by the sheer necessity 
of expansion flows out into world enter- 
prises: an American banker traveling 
abroad is courted like a prince. 

I recall riding many years ago with 
Herbert Hoover through the East End of 
London, past rows upon rows of fine 
houses. When I asked him where all the 
money to maintain them came from, he 
replied: 

“Much of it from abroad, the income on 
foreign investments.” 

America is now drawing interest on her 
foreign investments. America of 1914, 
which was losing gold, America the land 
of bonanza and bonanza kings who took 
wealth out of waiting virgin forests and 
veins of gold, coal, copper, iron, and hid- 
den lakes of oil and in the building of rail- 
ways and cities—just when it looked as if 
the days of bonanza had passed, this 
America, more fortunate in her energy to 
develop them than in her resources, re- 
ceived the greatest bonanza of all. It came 
out of the skies in the lightnings of war as 
meteorites of tons and tons of gold. 

We could never have gained such an 
accretion of capital under the normal laws 
of peace trade. With capital relatively 
greater we are relatively in the position 
which Britain had achieved after the 
Napoleonic wars, in her command of all 
the sea routes to develop the resources of 
backward lands. 

When I asked a builder who were going 
to occupy the forests of apartment houses 
rising in New York, he said: 

“People who have made money and want 
to enjoy their incomes.” 











People who draw income from Liberty 
bonds, from increased dividends, profits, 
and salaries, and interest on the capital 
accruing to us during and since the war! 
We may groan about taxes, we may be 
taking money out of one pocket to put in 
the other—but the other is our own, not a 
foreign pocket. 

Huge endowments accrue to increase 
the plants of our crowded colleges where 
every ambitious boy may have a college 
education; and to provide new football 
stadiums to replace the back numbers 
which seat only forty or fifty thousand 
while rival colleges have stadiums that 
seat sixty or seventy thousand. Boys and 
girls of the well-to-do must go to private 
schools, which are relatively a young in- 
stitution in our land. Enterprising parents 
enter their children while yet in arms for 
the older schools, while belated parents 
seek admission for their children to newer 
schools. The schools grow more expensive 
as the luxuries of student life increase. 

Business is aristocracy and the dukes 
are the great leaders in this new civiliza- 
tion of unsurpassed monetary and indus- 
trial power. To them youth looks up; and 
every immigrant knows that the way to 
importance is through prosperity. Mighty 
is Henry Ford who, of all living self-made 
men, is said to have the largest income. 

It is well to realize that this wealth and 
power were not all created by us. They 
were in a measure treasure trove. We must 
not forget the combination of policy and 
situation which brought the largess. That 
is not saying that every dollar did not 
come to us for goods delivered and we had 
the plant and the labor to deliver the 
goods. It was not loot taken at the sword’s 
point but in the necessities of the world’s 
market place. Bills due are bills for goods 
supplied. Would any other nation have 
been as lenient as we in the same posi- 
tion? Repudiation of debts strikes at the 
very stability of all contractual monetary 
relations. 

Our industrial leaders are generous with 
their wealth. Where the war winners of 
other times distributed favors of military 
and official positions our winners make 
endowments. Where martial leaders would 
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follow victory in war by preparing for and 
making more war our leaders do the same 
—only theirs is industrial war. The glory 
that they desire is more industrial develop- 
ment and power. 

The college graduates who seek positions 
as cadets in great corporations find that the 
discipline is as hard as any army’s and 
the hours much longer. They are not drill- 
ing men for military combat but learning 
how to reduce working costs, increase 
production and consumption, thus giving 
the world more material benefits, and 
cultural benefits if we choose. 

The more we lean to material welfare 
the less inclined are we toward military 
warfare. It is the poorer nations that are 
most vociferously talking war, and are 
most likely to try the hazard of the sword, 
while we tighten our purse-strings at the 
thought of supplying money to buy them 
arms when we want them to follow our 
industrial example and make more mar- 
kets for us through peaceful development. 

Perhaps it will be through the business 
age, which prefers radios on the install- 
ment plan to bayonets, as its teachings of 
prosperity spread over the world that we 
shall gain that end which Wilson sought, 
whether playing with chessmen of diplo- 
matic notes or infantry battalions. We 
want to keep what we have. That is 
human. Others want to part us from some 
of our wealth. That also is human. The 
rich excite envy and cupidity. To keep 
what we have we must be strong. 

Our industrial strength alone did not 
win the war. There was another kind. 
We all know how weak our military force 
was in 1917, when we had not the wealth to 
make us so envied. This kind, military 
strength, after long preparation, came to a 
head on the battlefield of the Meuse- 
Argonne. Our public knew little of that 
battle. They were seeing the rapid advance 
on the map of the Allies Armies in pursuit 
of the Germans, whose retreat was com- 
pelled by our driving on the flank. And 
on the tenth anniversary of our entry into 
the war, those who were in that battle, as 
they consider how much we have that 
others want, do not believe in neglecting 
our national defense. 











The World Still Under Arms 


Europe, Especially, Retains Immense Standing Armies 
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THE ARMIES of the world to-day are as 
a whole better prepared for war and more 
powerful than they were in 1914, despite 
the fact that the treaties of peace which 
concluded the Great War disarmed Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
The League of Nations Armament Year 
Book shows that there are approximately 
1,000,000 fewer soldiers in European bar- 
racks than in 1914. It does not, however, 
show the casual reader that, with the ex- 
ception of the former enemy powers, the 
nations are ready to throw their full man 
power and industrial strength into war ona 
larger scale than was understood in 1914. 
No comprehension of the military situa- 
tion to-day can be obtained except by going 
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back to the beginning of the present chapter 
and tracing the growth of the forces at 
work to-day. To-day’s chapter began 
when the kings of Europe decided to sup- 
press the French Revolution and restore 
the French King to his throne. Their 
armies were made up of relatively small 
numbers of long-service professional sol- 
diers who owed their allegiance primarily 
to the king they served, rather than 
to the country he ruled. These armies at 
first succeeded against the insufficiently 
numerous, badly trained and led French 
armies, made up of the National Guard 
and the remnants of the old French regular 
army—from which 2,000 officers and 
30,000 men had fled. 














JAPANESE SOLDIERS AT TARGET PRACTICE 


lhe Japanese, says the author, wisely withheld extensive purchases of war equipment during the World 
War in order to reap the experience of other nations. 
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A GAS WAVE 


REACHES ADVANCING TROOPS—-AN INCIDENT IN MIMIC WARFARE 


Gas, unless its use in warfare is restricted by treaties of the world powers, is certain to become an in- 
creasingly important factor in wars of the future. 


At this critical period Lazare Carnot, an 
Engineer officer—a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety—came to the front 
to “organize victory.”” His subsequent 
induction into the armies of France of the 
manhood of the nation, his measures to 
insure discipline, his inspiration of the 
soldiers to fight and of the people at the 
rear to back them up spiritually and physi- 
cally, with the subsequent victories of the 
‘French, is one of the most remarkable 
events in military history. It initiated uni- 
versal service as the means of raising 
armies. It began the tendency, which has 
been increasing ever since, to sacrifice 
thorough training, involving a long period 
of time, in order to produce numbers. It 
began the modern period in which the 
people and the army are considered one 
and the same, instead of two groups sel- 
dom friendly and generally hostile to 
each other. 

After decisively defeating Prussia, Na- 
poleon limited her to a small standing 
army, desiring to disarm her. The Prus- 
sians hit upon the scheme of obtaining 
numbers by having all young men serve 
for a short time, and this idea—which, 
coupled with superior staff work, carried 
Prussia to a speedy victory in the Franco- 
Prussian War—was quickly thereafter 


copied by the other Continental nations. 
When the war began in 1914, the United 
States, Britain, China, and the smaller 
Latin American states were the only na- 
tions not possessing an army based on 
compulsory universal military service. 
Prior to the outbreak of the World War, 
the subject of discussion in European mili- 
tary and political circles was whether the 
term of service should not be shortened 
and more men trained. Many soldiers 
favored this because it gave greater num- 
bers, and most politicians because their 
constitutents wanted it. Another much- 
discussed question was what disposition 
should be made of the large number of 
reservists resulting from a generation of 
universal service. This number was more 
than ample to bring the standing armies to 
war strength and to furnish a reserve to 
replace casualties. Many advocated mak- 
ing the surplus into reserve regiments, 
brigades, and divisions. Others insisted 
that such troops would not be efficient. 
While the matter wasopenly discussed in 
the French Parliament, without any result, 
the Germans secretly prepared to bring in- 
to the field immediately after war was de- 
clared a large number of reserve divisions 
in addition to their regular divisions. The 
carrying out of this scheme undoubtedly 
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contributed largely to Germany’s ability 
to stand up successfully against and fre- 
quently to beat the rest of Europe, before 
she finally succumbed after more than 
four years of fighting. The war firmly 
established the system of reserve units as 
making up a large part of any war army. 

Since the war all staffs have been busy 
figuring where to strike a proper balance 
between numbers and training. The greater 
the numbers, the less the training, because 
no nation can afford to train thoroughly all 
its man power. 

Just as the Napoleonic wars taught 
modern nations to mobilize their whole 
man power in war, the Great War has 
taught them the necessity to mobilize their 
whole industry. Along with this has come 
the realization that a nation fortunate 
enough to have industry greatly developed, 
possesses the means to increase greatly its 
relative strength by making plans for 
quantity production of arms—particularly 
artillery, tanks, and airplanes—on a scale 
far beyond that of its less fortunate possi- 
ble enemies. 

Nations weak in man power but strong 
in industry are experimenting to see if they 
can use the armament products of their 
industry to make good their personnel 
deficiency. Along with this goes the ques- 
tion of where to draw the line so as to have 
enough war reserve on hand to meet the 
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first period of an emergency, without over- 
stocking in armament which may become 
obsolete due to new inventions. 

The military world has not forgotten 
that though the French had the plans for 
the recoil 75 mm. field gun, they kept 
them secret until Germany had gone to 
the enormous expense of rearming her field 
artillery with the best type of non-recoil 
field gun produced to date. Then the 
French calmly produced the new 75 mm. 
and rearmed their whole artillery. They 
thereby gained an advantage which opera- 
ted tremendously in French favor during 
the Great War. 

Considerable time and energy is being 
given to the further development of avia- 
tion and gas. The question must be 
answered whether these weapons are to 
revolutionize warfare as their proponents 
frequently claim—or are they like the 
torpedo, the submarine mine, the sub- 
marine, the machine gun, and the tank, 
simply auxiliaries to the infantry on land 
and the floating gun platform at sea? 


Germany Under Arms 


Germany is being watched by military 
people the world over because she is con- 
sidered the nation above all others most 
likely to furnish a new answer to these 
perplexing questions of personnel and 
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THE WEST POINTERS OF HUNGARY 


Military academy students wearing the uniform of the Hungarian National Army. 
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MOBILIZING THE REICHSWEHR 
Germany has been limited since the World War to a standing army of 109,000 men who must serve an 
enlistment period of twelve years. 


materiel. The Versailles Treaty not only 
limited her army in number as was the 
case when Napoleon I defeated her, but 
also prescribed that the soldiers of her 
standing army must serve twelve years. 
This long term was imposed to prevent 
her from partly training a large number 
of men by having a constantly renewed 
stream serving in the force of 109,000 now 
allowed her, as she did when she circum- 
vented Napoleon’s attempt to disarm her. 

The Versailles Treaty also prohibits 
all reserves and all machinery of any kind 
for mobilization. There are, however, 
many signs that steps are being taken 
secretly to provide both limited training 
for large numbers and mobilization of 
these numbers should war come. Every- 
where through Germany there are quasi- 
military societies of young men. The 
physical and other training taken is the 
best possible means of producing not only 
good citizens of the German Republic 
but also young men of sound and active 
bodies and minds already instructed in 
the elements of soldiering. 

The writer visited most of the disturbed 
areas of Germany in 1920 at the time of 


the Royalist and Communist outbreaks. 
The Reichswehr, or standing army, at that 
time had had but a short existence. While 
most of the privates were youngsters the 
non-commissioned officers and officers were 
veterans of the Great War. There was 
every evidence that by the end of their 
twelve years of enlistment the average 
young private would be a capable non- 
commissioned officer or junior officer. 
With their war experience and their subse- 
quent training, there is no reason why the 
Reichswehr colonels and majors should not 
make good war general officers and the 
captains and lieutenants good war colo- 
nels and majors. 

More impressive than the Reichswehr 
were the large number of police and volun- 
teer units which appeared as if by magic 
wherever there was trouble. The police 
units were really good infantry and in 
some cases artillery made up of veteran 
soldiers attracted by good pay and the 
fact that, each unit being localized, 
the men and officers when not on duty 
lived at home. The volunteer units were of 
all branches of the service. Some were units 
privately maintained by various noblemen 
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BRITISH PUNJABI STATIONED AT HONG KONG 


These British troops were rushed to Shanghai when the Cantonese advance threatened the foreign con- 
cessions in that port. 


who took the field with them in the same 
way their ancestors went to war at the 
head of their armed retainers. The others 
were, like our National Guard units, made 
up of business men, college boys, and other 
civilians whose taste for the military or 
sense of duty led them to form military 
units. Including her younger veterans, her 
military trained police, and the members 
of her military societies, Germany could 
mobilize from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 men, 
with various degrees of military training. 

The Versailles Treaty makes any at- 
tempt by Germany to provide adequate 
modern armament for a large number of 
troops as difficult as attempting to train 
and mobilize such a number. Munition 
factories have been converted to peace- 
time production purposes. Munition re- 
serves have been destroyed and further 
manufacture or importation is forbidden. 
However, various munition-manufacturing 
concerns which have grown up in Holland 
and some of the Scandinavian countries 
since the war are supposed to have German 
backing. Whether they have or not, it is 
only natural that the great business op- 
portunity which would be furnished should 
Germany go to war is not being overlooked 
by manufacturers in adjacent countries. 

In Germany, civilian aviation and the 
chemical industry are at a high level of 


efficiency and steadily being improved. 
How far aviation and gas can overcome 
deficiencies in artillery and tanks remains 
to be proven by actual war. 

Aside from the restrictions imposed by 
the Versailles Treaty, their war experience 
has led the Germans to a decided change 
in their combat tactics. Before the war, 
the aim was to secure a hardy, standard- 
ized, and highly disciplined force. Train- 
ing was concentrated primarily to this 
end. But little effort was made to train the 
individual soldier to have tactical sense 
and to exercise initiative. At present the 
chief emphasis is put on training the 
individual soldier in both. This not only 
makes a better soldier for war purposes 
but also insures that at the end of his 
twelve years’ service every German soldier 
will be a trained battle leader. In other 
words, Germany’s regular army of 109,coo 
allowed under the Versailles Treaty, has 
ceased to be merely a force of 100,000 
troops, and has become a great military 
school. 


France 


The great problem for France to-day, 
as it has been formany years, is man power. 
Germany has an overwhelmingly larger 
population. Italy has practically the same 
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population as France. However, Italy’s 
population is increasing at a rate far be- 
yond that of France. France’s possessions 
in North Africa, from which she hopes to 
draw the additional troops to make good 
this deficiency, lie across the Mediter- 
ranean. That sea is dominated by Britain’s 
vast fleet and line of fortified bases. Hence 
France’s refusal to allow any disarmament 
conference to rob her of the right to build 
as many submarines for military purposes 
as she sees fit and Britain’s desire to de- 
prive her of this right. 

The French Army is divided into two 
forces: “The Metropolitan Army” and 
“The Colonial Army.” The Metropolitan 
Army is that raised in France, Tunis, and 
Algeria. It serves at home except in war 
time, and is raised by the application of a 
universal compulsory service law. Young 
men are called in their twentieth year. 
Active service is for eighteen months, 
which probably will be reduced to one 
year. The next two years are passed in the 
Active Reserve, followed by sixteen and 
one half in the First Reserve. Men in the 
Active and First Reserves may be called 
out for manceuvres in peace times, but 
not to exceed a total of eight weeks during 
their eighteen and one half years’ service. 
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These reserves will be used in case of war 
to bring the active army to war strength, 
to form reserve units, and to make good 
their casualties. In the citizen’s fortieth 
year, he passes from the First to the Second 
Reserve, where he remains until his forty- 
eighth year. Here he performs no service 
in peace time. 

In war this reserve will furnish the 
troops needed for various types of service 
in rear of the front line. Undoubtedly, as 
was true of the Territorials in the last 
war, some of whom were grandfathers,they 
will be used as front-line troops in case of 
great emergencies—such as the defense of 
Verdun, the greatest defense in military 
history. 

The Colonial Army is made up of white 
Frenchmen who volunteer for service and 
of natives of the various colonies. Where 
enough natives volunteer, which is usually 
the case, the compulsory service law is not 
applied. The white units of the Colonial 
Army are corps d’élite, in which a con- 
siderable proportion of the men spend 
their active lives as professional soldiers. 

The infantry is still considered the back- 
bone of the French Army and is called 
“The Queen of Battles.’’ However, instead 
of making the individual rifleman the 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMISTICE IN PARIS 


France, separated from her present allies, feels a necessity for continuing as a “nation in arms” through 
compulsory military training. 
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basis of organization, as is done in this 
country and Britain, the heavy automatic 
rifle with its attendants is the basis. The 
individual riflemen who make up the 
balance of the squad are for the protection 
of, and to aid in, the advance of the auto- 
matic. Both because of the lessons of the 
war and the shortage of man power, the 
French have a larger porportion of artil- 
lery, tanks, armored cars, and airplanes to 
their infantry and cavalry, than is the 
case in most armies. 

The Army has its own air service, the 
French believing that adequate battle 
efficiency cannot be obtained by a separate 
service. The Navy has its own service. 
Civil aviation is under the Department of 
Public Works, which in general corre- 
sponds to our Department of the Interior. 
The Colonial Air Service is under the 
Ministry of the Colonies. However, all 
technical research and development and a 
large part of the productions is under 
control of the Under-secretary of State for 
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Aéronautics and Aérial Transport, which is 
a subsection of the Ministry of Public 
Works. A large part of the personnel so 
used comes from the Army and Navy Air 
Service. 

By this organization the French rec- 
ognize that, while efficiency and economy 
in production are best had by a single de- 
partment handling them, success in battle 
depends upon a single control of all ele- 
ments engaged in either a land or a sea 
combat. 

France’s allies—Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Poland—all maintain 
armies with peace strength from 90,000 to 
150,000 except Poland, which has 250,000. 
All have compulsory universal service 
except Belgium, which combines limited 
compulsory service and volunteering. All 
have plans for incorporating their trained 
reserves in war, and all are supplied ade- 
quate armament by France. Poland, with 
Germany on one side and Russia on the 
other and with bitter recollections of her 
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ACTIVE TOTAL 
National wealth | Soldiers Soldiers | Soldiers 
Number | per billion | Number | per billion} Number | per billion 
| dollars dollars | dollars 
ee —— = —EEE 
U.S. $320,804 000,000 127 569 398 277,971 866 405,540 | 1,264 
British E mpire 110,000,000,000 250.103 2,273 309,251 2,811 559,354 | 5,085 
France 61,600,000,000 507,715 8,242 4,609,951 7A, a 5,117,666 83,062 
Italy 30,000,000,000 252,714 8,424 3,969,500 132,3 4,221,714 | 140,724 
Japan 40,000,000,000 210,000 | 5,250 1,663,000 41,57 73 1,873,000 | 16,825 
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ActivE ARMY AcTIVE & Resewves 

Mother.country — —— _ - 

population : Bs Per thousand 1 é Per thousand 

Number | population Number population 

a. Sa 118,000,000 127,569 | 1.08 405,540 3.44 
}ritain. 45,062,032 250,103 5.55 559,354 12.41 
France 40,743,851 507,715 12.46 5,117,666 125.60 
Italy . 42.000,000 252,714 6.02 4,221,714 100.51 
Japan . 61 ,000,000 210,000 3.44 1,873,000 30.70 
































AcTiVE ARMY Active & RESERVES 
Mother country and 
dependencies : Per thousand r Per thousand 
Number | population Number population 
3 132,000,000 134,412 1.02 412,383 | 3.12 
Britain 450,121,000 166, 400 } 1.01 1,214,040 | 2.69 
France 94,160,446 727 ,A62 7.72 5,337,413 | 56.68 
Italy 43,933,008 286,214 6.50 4,255,214 96.71 
Japan . 25,000,000 210, 7000 2.48 1,87. 3000 | 22.09 
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ALONG ROADS USED BY THE CASARS 


Italian soldiers marching during army manceuvres along highways where the centurions of [Imperial 
Rome passed on to conquest. 


many years of unwilling submergence 
as parts of Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
is taking no chances. She plans in case of 
war to put 1,000,000 trained, equipped, and 
armed men in the field. 


Italy 


Italy’s military problem is based on the 
possibilities of her somewhat strained re- 
lations with France and Jugoslavia, which 
may ultimately lead to trouble with one or 
the other, or both. It is also generally 
believed that she has plans envisaging a 
possible war with Turkey. In general, her 
scheme of service follows the lines of that 
in France. Service is universal and com- 
pulsory. It begins in the twentieth year. 
Active service is for eighteen months, after 
which the soldier passes to the First Re- 
serve. The Italian Army has not so large 
a proportion of artillery, tanks, and air 
service as has the French. Instead of 
separate ministries for the Army and 
Navy, there is a Ministry of National 
Defense, which is subdivided into Army, 
Navy, and Air. The Fascisti, who number 
300,000 trained and equipped troops, add 
that number to Italy’s military strength. 


Recently there has been growing evi- 
dence of an entente between Italy and 
Spain. Spain’s Army is based on com- 
pulsory and universal military service. 
Active service is for two years, followed by 
sixteen years in various reserve categories. 
The standing army at present is 165,000. 
For the Moroccan war of 1925-26, 200,000 
reservists were called to the colors. 


Russia 


The first revolution in 1917 caused the 
Russian Army, then at the front, to disin- 
tegrate. The subsequent revolution which 
put the Bolsheviki in control killed off or 
drove abroad the majority of the trained 
officers. The first army organized by the 
Bolsheviki for the purpose of spreading 
world revolution by armed force was virtu- 
ally destroyed by the Poles in the decisive 
Vistula campaign of 1920, when they stop- 
ped its march across Poland to join the 
German Communists in their efforts to 
secure control of Germany. 

This defeat taught the Bolsheviki that, 
whatever their theories to the contrary, 
an army must be disciplined and under 
control of trained officers. As a conse- 
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quence, officers were restored their in- 
signia and power of rank, till then lacking 
both. The civilian commissars attached 
to units and without whose visés even a 
tactical order could not be obeyed, were 
removed. Also, numerous military schools 
to train officers were established through- 
out the country. 

All Russians are liable to compulsory 
service from their nineteenth to their 
fortieth year. Boys receive training prior 
to being conscripted. All serve one month 
each during their nineteenth and twentieth 
years. Following this, those who go to the 
Regulars, actually serve two or three years, 
depending upon the branch of the service. 
They then pass through various reserve 
categories until their forty-first year. If 
assigned to the Territorials, they serve 
three months the first year and in the 
next four years a total of from five to 
eight months, depending upon the branch 
of service. The balance not used in the 
Regular or Territorial forces receive a total 
of six months training during a five-year 
period. 

The regulars consist of units mostly 
stationed on the various frontiers and of 
training units to train the other categories. 
They total 625,000, which, added to the 
410,000 territorials undergoing training at 
any one time, gives Russia a standing army 
of 1,025,000. Back of this is a trained re- 
serve growing each year and to-day num- 
bering 5,000,000. 

In addition, there is a cadre—that is, a 
skeleton of officers and non-commissioned 
officers—upon which the Communist party 
would be mobilized in case of internal or 
external trouble. This organization is to 
insure their control. In case of war, they 
will occupy all strategic points in their 
efforts to hold the country down from 
any attempt at rebellion. 

The army is well uniformed. The old 
equipment is steadily being replaced with 
new. There is a shortage of automatic 
weapons, artillery, and tanks. It is hoped 
to overcome this by a wholesale use of 
airplanes and gas and by taking advantage 
of their unusually large amount of cav- 
alry. As Russia’s frontiers are mostly vast 
plains where armies must have flanks 
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to be turned and lines of communication 
accessible to raids, cavalry will play an 
important part in any war which may 
arise in the future. 


Great Britain 


The British Regular Army is approxi- 
mately 200,000, of whom 60,000 are sta- 
tioned in India. In Britain besides the 
Regulars there is a trained Reserve of 
100,000 ex-regulars and a_ Territorial 
Force of 185,000, which in general corre- 
sponds to our National Guard. In India, 
besides the British Regulars, there is an 
army of 162,000 Indian Regulars, the 
great majority of whose officers are British. 

Thus there is a force of 222,000 British 
and Indian Regulars available for the de- 
fense of India or partly for offensive use in 
neighboring countries, depending upon the 
states of unrest in India. In addition, 
there are 106,00 otroops made up of forces 
maintained by native rulers of Indian 
states, auxiliary forces, and trained Re- 
servists. 

Despite bitter lessons, the British people, 
like the American, have persistently refused 
to organize adequate national defense on 
land in time of peace. Their disregard of 
the earnest warnings of Lord Roberts and 
many others prior to the Great War re- 
sulted in their being so unprepared that 
nearly two years elapsed before they were 
able to build up their army in France to a 
size capable of striking a decisive blow. 
To-day they are but little better prepared 
than they were in 1914. This has led their 
military authorities to an intensified study 
of how far artillery and mechanical weap- 
ons can make up for lack of man power. 
In the recent manceuvers, new types of 
tanks were seen and new uses of tanks 
made. New types of motorized field artil- 
lery, motor cars for staffs and trucks for 
troops with tractor treads, were exten- 
sively tried out. 

Their neglect of their army is partly 
explained by their belief that their navy 
could prevent invasion and their failure 
to understand, despite the lessons of their 
history, that armies and navies are com- 
plementary to each other and that the 
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final decisive blow in any war must be 
given by an army. When they lost their 
naval supremacy to us, they never rested 
until they recovered it at the Washington 
Arms Conference, as the result of which 
we destroyed new ships of the latest type 
well on the way to completion, while they 
destroyed blue prints. However, the re- 
covery of their sea supremacy, while 
settling the question of any possible in- 
vasion from a distance, does not prevent 
immediate serious attack from near by. 
This because aviation had developed to 
the point where large air forces could raid 
England from the Continent again and 
again during the critical early months of a 
war when she would be busy raising and 
equipping her army. To meet this special 
situation, Britain is not only maintaining 
and steadily developing a large air force 
but also has it organized as a service 
separate from the Army and Navy. 


China 


A potential foe of both the British and 
Japanese armies is the group of Chinese 
armies. Nominally, they all belong to the 
Army of China. They all wear the same 
uniform. But practically, they belong to 
the different generals or parties who raise, 
train, pay, and command them. In the 
army of Feng Yu Hsiang, the Christian 
Marshal, and in the Cantonese forces, the 
troops are taught that they are soldiers of 
China and are fighting for China. In both 
these forces rigid discipline exists both in 
battle and with respect to treatment of 
the persons and property of civilians. 
The other forces are taught nothing as to 
their combat purpose. The discipline 
varies from the reasonably good discipline 
of the troops of the Manchurian war lord 
Chang Tso-lin to the very poor discipline 
of many of the troops of Wu Pei-fu. The 
various forces are quite well equipped as 
to infantry and have about the same pro- 
portion of light field artillery as existed in 
European armies prior to 1914—that is, 
about one gun per 1,000 infantry. 


The best-equipped force is that of Mar-: 


shal Chang Tso-lin, which has numerous 
trench motors, some medium field guns, 





fifty or sixty airplanes, and a greater pro- 
portion of machine guns and a far greater 
ammunition supply than the other forces. 
All the armies have some well-trained 
Chinese officers who are graduates of 
Japanese military schools. Seven Chinese 
graduates of our Military Academy at 
West Point are serving in various forces. 
In general the lack of well-trained offi- 
cers is the weakest point of the Chinese 
armies. 

The total Nationalist forces do not ex- 
ceed 250,000. The Northern forces are 
but slightly more. Together, they consti- 
tute little more than one half of 1 per 
cent. of China’s population. Therefore, 
China is far from being a military power 
to-day. Nevertheless, if the next twenty- 
seven years show the rate of improvement 
which has taken place since the Boxer War 
of 1900, China will be a military power of 
sufficient magnitude to compel respectful 
attention to her wishes. 


Japan’s New Army 


When Admiral Perry landed in Japan 
her military system was practically that 
of Europe’s feudal ages. Armed nobles sur- 
rounded by armed retainers constituted 
a military caste. Below them was the mass 
of the people who were considered in- 
capable of bearing arms. A few years later 
Prince Yamagata suppressed the Satsuma 
rebels of the dominant military caste with 
troops trained after the European fashion 
and made up of enlisted men recruited 
from the general population and officered 
by men from the military caste. This 
opened the eyes of the military caste to the 
possibility of using the whole of Japan’s 
man power for military purposes. It in- 
spired the lower caste males to great efforts 
to show themselves worthy of the great 
honor hitherto denied them: bearing arms. 

This was the beginning of Japan’s 
modern army, the instruction of which at 
first was in the hands of a French military 
mission. When the French were beaten in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, the 
Japanese changed to a German mission 
and German methods. They followed 
these in the Russo-Japanese War of 
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1904-5 and believe a considerable part of 
their success is due to their having done so. 
The fact that Germany held the initiative 
on land during the greater part of the 
Great War, just missed winning in her 
1918 offensives, and was beaten only after 
more than four years by a number of 
nations with much greater resources in 
men and material, has strengthened the 
Japanese belief in the fundamental sound- 
ness of German methods. 

The Japanese Army is based on com- 
pulsory service for all males extending 
from their twentieth to their forty-second 
year. The active service is for two or three 
years, depending upon the branchserved in. 
After this the soldier passes through vari- 
ous reserves, in the first of which he is 
called out for training for short periods. 
Credit is given for training taken in the 
higher grades of school and also for attain- 
ing an “excellent” grade in service. Thus 
a considerable number actually serve 
but one year. This is encouraged by the 
Japanese, as their great problem is to give 
some training to as many young men as 
possible, the annual contingent reaching 
their twentieth year far exceeding the 
number the finances of the country 
permit to be maintained in the active 
army. 

This difficulty, coupled with the use by 
all nations engaged in the recent war of 
units made up of reserve officers and men, 
has led the Japanese to plan in peace the 
immediate organization in war of from 
twenty to thirty reserve divisions in addi- 
tion to her seventeen active divisions. 
In the recent manceuvers a few units of 
this character appeared for the first time. 

Throughout the war and until 1925 
Japan abstained from making the radical 
changes in and additions to her materiel 
which the war forced on all other nations. 
She kept her old equipment until she had 
had the opportunity to digest thoroughly 
the lessons of the war with respect to 
types and numbers of automatics, heavy 
machine guns, trench mortars, heavy artil- 
lery, tanks, and airplanes. 

By 1925 she had decided upon her new 
organization and equipment. The aboli- 
tion of four infantry divisions of her ac- 
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tive army did not mean a reduction in her 
armed forces but a changing of the rel- 
ative proportions of different branches of 
the service, so as to provide for the larger 
quantity and latest types of materiel 
proved by the war to be essential. Thus 
Japan cleverly avoided being loaded 
down with materiel left over from the war 
which must be used up before later types 
can be had, as is the case with the Euro- 
pean nations and this country. In other 
words, she soon will be in a position to 
take the field with more modern and better 
equipment than any other army. 


The Americas 


To our south, stretching from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn is Latin America, 
inhabited by people of a different culture 
and inclined to be inimical without ade- 
quate cause. German and British influences 
in the past frequently stirred them against 
us, and British influence is still doing so. 
With the rise of Japan as a Pacific power 
her influence has begun to be felt in some 
of these countries. 

Mexico, our immediate neighbor, main- 
tains an active army of about 50,000, the 
discipline, training, and leadership of which 
have recently been greatly improved. 
Under the law every citizen can be com- 
pelled to serve in the active army or in the 
National Guard. 

After the Great War, as the result of 
Congressional hearings, before which there 
appeared professional soldiers, civilian 
soldiers, educators, business and _ labor 
union men, we adopted our first and only 
military policy—the National Defense 
Act of 1920. Absolutely non-militaristic, 
providing for a small regular army and 
large civilian forces, entirely in accord 
with the genius of the American people, 
it was hoped that at last we had profited 
by the bitter lessons of all our wars. How- 
ever, even the relatively small amount of 
money necessary to carry out its provisions 
have been in part denied, with the result 
that we are rapidly sinking back into that 
state of unpreparedness which inevitably 
will mean once more unnecessary sacrifice 
of treasure and lives in case of war. 





Fever Spots in the World’s Politics 


Menaces to World Peace Are Numerous and W. idespread 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


TEN YEARS after the entry of the United 
States into the World War and more than 
eight years after the armistice which 
brought its hostilities to an end, there are 
still many regions of the world where the 
political temperature is above normal. At 
a number of these points the temperature 
is sufficiently high to demand the most 
careful attention, and a few of the patients 
are obviously in a delirious condition. 


1. China 


China easily ranks first as a present 
menace to world peace. With some 
1,000,000 men under arms engaged in a 
many-sided civil conflict, practically the 
whole of China is in a state of war. 

It is hardly correct to characterize the 
present struggle as solely the result of the 


efforts of various war lords to secure con- 
trol of additional territories and _ their 
revenues. This characterization would 
have been reasonably true until last sum- 
mer, when the Cantonese forces made their 
spectacular drive northward and carried 
their arms to the Yangtsze River, bringing 
central China with the great industrial 
cities at Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang 
under their control. The guiding force in 
the Cantonese movement has been the 
Kuomintang or Nationalist party. The 
Kuomintang is a direct descendant of 
Sun Yat-sen’s anti-Manchu secret society, 
which was instrumental in bringing about 
the downfall of the Empire in 1912. The 
main tenets of the party express the aims 
of Chinese Nationalism, particularly em- 
phasizing the demand that China be freed 
from all forms of foreign control. To this 














POLITICAL FEVER 


SPOTS OF THE WORLD 


1. China. 2. Manchuria. 3. Russia. 4. Afghanistan. 5. India. 6. Lithuania. 7. Poland. 8. The Balkans. 
g. Syria. 10. Egypt. 11. Abyssinia. 12. France. 13. Italy. 14. England. 15. Portugal. 16. Spain. 


17. Tangier. 18. Mexico 


19. Nicaragua. 20. Tacna-Arica. 
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CRACK CANTONESE TROOPS PASSING IN REVIEW 


The Nationalist aspirations for unity in China, with justice, equality, and freedom, is not confined to 
the Cantonese party but is shared by the thoughtful Chinese of both the North and the South, irre- 


spective of political allegiance. 


end the Nationalists demand the cancella- 
tion of all of the treaties which give rights 
to foreigners in China which the Chinese 
do not enjoy in other countries, such as 
a conventional tariff, extraterritoriality, 
and residential concessions. 

The resulting conflict between the Na- 
tionalists and the great powers of Europe, 
Japan, and the United States has afforded 
an opportunity to Soviet Russia to strike 
at these powers by assisting the National- 
ists. The extent of Russian assistance is 
not accurately known but there are many 
Russian advisers in the Nationalist organi- 
zation and much has been done in the way 
of furnishing arms and munitions and in 
organizing propaganda. More serious has 
been the conversion of a section of the 
Kuomintang itself to a communistic at- 
titude. 

The larger part of China is still in the 
hands of four or five military rulers who 
have been forced into a semblance of alli- 
ance to resist the Nationalist advance. 
Chief of these militarists is Chang Tso- 
lin, who holds Manchuria and the north- 
ern provinces of China proper, including 
the capital, Peking. Next in importance is 
Sun Chuan Fang, who controls the prov- 
inces at the mouth of the Yangtsze, includ- 
ing the port of Shanghai, through which 


passes more than 40 per cent. of Chinese 
foreign trade and. whose foreign settle- 
ments comprise a magnificent modern 
city under the administration of foreign- 
ers. As the capital and Shanghai are the 
chief objectives of the Nationalist arms, 
Chang and Sun are codperating against 
them. 

The foreign powers, including the Uni- 
ted States, have, ever since the revolution, 
consistently recognized the administra- 
tion which happened to be in power at 
Peking as the government of China. This 
may have been chiefly due to a desire to 
preserve their treaty rights, but it has 
been equally necessary in order to prevent 
the partition of China into a number of 
smaller units. With the growth of the Na- 
tionalist movement, the powers have ac- 
cepted the fact that China must soon be 
treated as an equal in the family of na- 
tions. They are ready to arrange for the 
surrender of the privileges they have en- 
joyed for nearly a century to any govern- 
ment which can assume the ordinary re- 
sponsibility for foreign life and property 
in all of China. Should the Nationalists 
extend their control over the whole coun- 
try, it should be merely a matter of ne- 
gotiation to arrive at agreements recog- 
nizing the new status of China, 
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There is one factor of doubt. That is 
the extent to which the communistically 
inclined Nationalists can control the 
movement. If the ultimate decision is in 
favor of the communistic wing, they will 
probably adopt an intran- 
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sade to conquer the world for the proleta- 
riat is past, Russia still remains a source of 
disaffection which aggravates conditions 
in various parts of the world. The preva- 
lence of the charge of “Bolshevism”’ 
against all kinds of non- 





sigent attitude toward 
the powers and refuse to 
be content with anything 
short of abject surren- 
der or even the expulsion 
of all foreigners from the 
country. 

Under such circumstances 
the contest between the 
Chinese factions will almost 
inevitably involve one or 
more of the foreign powers. 
No man knows where that 
may lead. The rivalries 
of the foreign powers in 





conformist movements or 
ideas in this country fully 
justified the derision which 
was heaped upon those who 
so eagerly made such 
charges. Our temperature is 
now quite normal and it is 
not likely that Bolshevism 
has any present power to 
send it upward. This, how- 
ever, should not blind us to 
the fact that the subversive 
and destructive ideas which 
are found in the Bolshevik 
doctrine have by no means 








China, hitherto checked by 
the insistence of both China 
and the United States upon 
the preservation of Chinese 
integrity, would be loosed 


JOSEPH STALIN 


Stalin, the secretary-general of 
the Communist party, is in ab- 
solute control of the Soviet 
Government though without 
executive position in it. 


spent their force and are 
still to be found active 
wherever the local condi- 
tions offer an opportunity. 

These subversive ideas, 


in such a conflict and power- 
ful foreign forces might find themselves 
arrayed on opposing sides. 


2. Manchuria 


The most obvious point of danger, if 
the foreign powers became involved in 
warfare of China, is the great northern 
province of Manchuria. This fertile and 
comparatively unsettled territory lies be- 
tween Russia and Japan. It has long been 
the object of special attention on the part 
of both these powers. The same conflict for 
economic domination is being waged to- 
day. Neither Russia nor Japan would toler- 
ate the occupation of this territory by the 
other except after military defeat. If Rus- 
sian and Japanese forces become involved 
in the Chinese struggle, the probabilities 
are all in favor of their being arrayed 
against each other in Manchuria. 


3. Russia 


While the immediate danger from Rus- 
sia as the headquarters of a military cru- 


whose propagation has al- 
most ceased to become an end in itself, 
are now used by Moscow as instruments 
of Russian national policy. The rulers of 
Russia are becoming less interested in the 
world revolution and are concerning them- 
selves more with the establishment and 
advancement of Russia itself. 

The Russian activities on behalf of the 
Chinese Nationalists contain perhaps a 
larger element of revolutionary enthusi- 
asm than any other of the Russian activi- 
ties. The return of Soviet Russia to the 
old czarist policy of aggression in Man- 
churia and Mongolia has on the other 
hand been almost purely nationalistic and 
imperialistic in character. 


4. Afghanistan 


There is a mixture of both Russian 
motives, though the nationalistic predomi- 
nates, in the Soviet activity in Afghanis- 
tan. A warlike people of undoubted mili- 
tary prowess, the Afghans have more than 
once been in conflict with British imperial- 
ism pressing northward from India. Rus- 
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PATROLLING THE KHYBER PASS 


A British cavalry patrol of Indian Sepoys 
constantly guard the famous Khyber Pass on 
the Indo-Afghan border. 


sian imperialism pressing southward has 
brought Afghanistan into that dangerous 
position between two empires that has 
marked the end of the independence of 
more than one Oriental state. Russian 
agents to-day are again inciting the Af- 
ghans against the British and British 
forces are being massed in proximity to 
the Afghan border against any emer- 
gency. 


5. India 


While there has been no inconsiderable 
amount of anti-British agitation conduct- 
ted by the Soviets in India, it is safe to 
say that the slogans of the World War and 
the national consciousness—to the devel- 
opment of which the war gave a new impe- 
tus—were sufficient in themselves to face 
Great Britain with a most difficult problem 
in India. India’s 300,000,000 people are 
divided and subdivided by lines of race, 
nationality, religion, and caste. Across all 
of these lines runs the increasing desire 
to throw off British domination. 

The British have made efforts to stem 
the tide by minor concessions in govern- 
mental organization, by allowing more 


and more participation by the Indians in 
the administration of the country, and 
by occasional strong repressive measures. 
Britain’s economic structure is so de- 
pendent upon the continuance of British 
domination in India that the British au- 
thorities, whatever political party is in 
power, may be expected to strain every 
nerve to continue that domination. This 
effort will have its measure of justification 
in the fact that the sole unifying force in 
India is opposition to British rule. If the 
hand of Britain were withdrawn, the old 
antagonisms between the various racial 
and religious groups in India, not always 
restrained even under British rule, would 
break out in internal conflicts which must 
bring death and misery to millions of the 
Indian people. 


6. Lithuania 


Lithuania is a diminutive republic born 
of the World War. Long a pagan island in 
the sea of European Christianity, it be- 
came first a Polish and later a Russian 
province. It broke away from Russia after 
the revolution of 1917 and it has been 
recognized by the powers as an indepen- 
dent state. But, with its neighbors, Es- 
thonia and Latvia, it forms a barrier be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the Baltic Sea. 
This gives Russia a special concern in its 
status, a concern which has caused the 
small republic no little trouble. Only a 
few months ago the more conservative 
elements among the Lithuanians, profess- 
ing to believe that Soviet intrigue was 
undermining the independence of their 
country, rose in revolt and substituted 
a new administration more to _ their 
liking. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that Lithuania has for several years 
considered itself in a state of war with 
Poland. The historic capital of the old 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was the city of 
Vilna. As Vilna, like the rest of Lithuania, 
was long under Polish rule, the Poles also 
claim Vilna as their own. They made good 
this claim by a wholly dishonorable raid 
at a time when a truce had been agreed 
upon between Lithuania and Poland, and, 
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in spite of all opposition, they have suc- 
ceeded in retaining their hold on Vilna. 


7. Poland 


Poland has grown to her present stature 
on antipathy to Germany. A great Poland 
was looked upon by the French at the time 
of the Paris Peace Conference as a neces- 
sary counterweight to a defeated and re- 
vengeful Germany. This French obsession 
has brought French encouragement and 
assistance and millions of French francs 
to Poland. It has also brought a large 
German section of Upper Silesia and the 
sensitive Polish Corridor to the Baltic at 
Danzig. This narrow strip cuts across 
Germany, separating East Prussia from 
the rest of the Reich. 

While France has thus built up a barrier 
against German recovery or revenge in 
the East, she has to an equal degree built 
up German resentment and antagonism 
against Poland. The discovery of exten- 
sive German fortifications facing the Po- 
lish border showed clearly enough the 
danger of a clash here if the contending 
forces should get out of hand. More re- 
cently, negotiations for a commercial 
treaty have been broken off because of the 
expulsion of Germans by the Polish au- 
thorities. 


8. The Balkan States 


Despite the prevalence of explosive ma- 
terials in other parts of the world, the 
Balkan countries still have a good claim 
to be considered as one of the powder- 
magazines of Europe. The old antagonism 
between Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Greece has been but littie softened by the 
years which have passed since they were 
engaged in the Balkan Wars and in the 
World War. Macedonia remains a bone of 
contention despite the large accessions of 
territory which these wars brought to 
Serbia and Greece. Bulgaria, deprived of 
territory, the right to maintain an army, 
and a promised port on the A%gean, is 
resentful against her neighbors. Rumania, 
torn by internal factionalism and fearful 
lest Russia reclaim Bessarabia, is distrust- 














MARSHAL JOSEF PILSUDSKI 


Poland’s national war hero, former dicta- 
tor and present premier, has established 
himself as the strongest figure in Polish 
affairs to-day. 


ful of those who would be in her rear if 
she had to face the Russian colossus. Ser- 
bia, magnified into Jugoslavia, watches 
the other Balkan states suspiciously while 
her relations with Italy demand her clos- 
est attention. Belgrade had made sincere 
efforts to come to an agreement with 
Italy which would resolve her long-stand- 
ing differences with that country. The task 
seemed almost completed when Italy dis- 
closed a treaty with Albania which has 
made of that mountainous republic some- 
thing closely resembling an Italian pro- 
tectorate. Negotiations for an accord 
between Italy and Jugoslavia were 
promptly broken off and Belgrade turned 
once more to seek alliances and ententes 
among her other neighbors. 


g. Syria 


The high political temperature in Syria 
may be considered the focus of a lower but 
still abnormal temperature which runs 
through the whole territory of Islam. The 
Mohammedan world, like the Chinese 
world and the Indian world, is nursing 
a new determination to throw off the 
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yoke of European domination. Turkey 
alone has been wholly successful, but the 
hope is strongly alive in every other Mo- 
hammedan country. 

Open conflict came in Syria because of 
the warlike character of many of its peoples 
and the harsh measures of those chosen 
to administer the French Mandate. Syria, 
like India, is a house divided 
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Sudan be turned over to Egypt as her 
rightful heritage. So eager are one back- 
ward people, the moment they throw off 
foreign domination, to exercise a similar 
domination over another backward people. 
Great Britain, however, is not prepared 
to yield the Sudan. The British have dis- 
covered that these lands in the upper Nile 
, valley are admirably suited 





against itself but united 
against its foreign rulers. 
The gradual subsidence of 
the armed revolt against the 
French encourages the hope 
that the later developments 
in the struggle may be less 
destructive to the country 
and its people, but the 
struggle itself is bound to 
continue. 


10. Egypt 


For the moment the 
political temperature of 
Egypt seems little if any 





for growing cotton. A large 
cotton production under 
British control in this area 
would help to free England 
from her dependence upon 
our Southern states. Vast 
irrigation projects have 
been planned and are al- 
ready in course of construc- 
tion. 

Irrigation, however, takes 
water and the water must 
come from the Nile. Nile 
water is the life of Egypt. 
Here is a fruitful source of 
dispute between Egyptians 
and British. How serious 








above normal. But there 
are lesions there which may 
at any time cause a sudden 
rise. Nationalist sentiment 
is very strong among the 
Egyptians and there is a 
powerful current of opposition to British 
domination. 

When Lloyd George accorded “inde- 
pendence” to the new Kingdom of Egypt 
in 1922, he retained in British hands 
such matters as foreign relations, the con- 
trol of the Suez Canal, and British inter- 
ests in the Sudan. The first two of these 
reservations the Nationalists resent on 
the ground that they are limitations upon 
Egyptian sovereignty. But they are es- 
pecially concerned over the matter of the 
Sudan. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was cap- 
tured in 1899 by Lord Kitchener, com- 
manding a force of British and Egyptians, 
and has since then been considered a joint 
possession of Britain and Egypt. The 
Egyptian Nationalists, however, the mo- 
ment they secured some measure of inde- 
pendence for Egypt, demanded that the 


king keeps 


ment. 


KING FERDINAND I. 
OF RUMANIA 
The precarious health of the 


Rumanian _poli- 
tics in a state of constant fer- 


this dispute may become is 
shown by the British de- 
mands at the time Sir Lee 
Stack was assassinated. In 
addition to apologies and 
indemnities they announced 
their intention to take as much water from 
the Nile as they might need for their 
Sudanese irrigation projects. The Egyp- 
tians were up in arms, for this meant the 
right to starve Egypt. Britain agreed to 
conduct an inquiry to determine how 
much water would be available for the 
Sudan after Egyptian needs were satis- 
fied. This quieted the clamor for the 
moment, but Britain still holds the power 
to divert the Nile water and Egypt still 
considers such a situation intolerable. 


Il. Abyssinia 


The search for water for the Sudan has 
involved another neighboring country, 
the ancient Christian kingdom of Abys- 
sinia. Ras Taffari is the one native ruler 
in Africa who retains his complete inde- 
pendence. His predecessor, Menelik, de- 
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DISPENSING JUSTICE IN ABYSSINIA 
A court of domestic relations in session at Addis-Abbaba. The judge and jury on the veranda sit behind 
a barbed-wire protection. 


feated the armies of Italy in 1896 and 
thus put a stop to the greatest effort to 
bring his country under the European 
sway. 

The military effort has not been re- 
newed, but Abyssinia has had to tread 
warily to avoid an equally dangerous 
peaceful penetration. France has a rail- 
road from the French port of Jibuti to 
the Abyssinian capital at Addis-Abbaba. 
This was the result of an agreement made 
in 1906 between Britain, France, and Italy, 
whereby any other railways were to be 
built by British or Italians. 

The entry of Abyssinia into the League 
of Nations did not serve to free her from 
outside pressure. In December of 1925 
the British and Italian governments ex- 
changed notes in which they agreed to 
support each other’s efforts to obtain 
new concessions. The Italians want a rail- 
road and a sphere of influence through the 
whole western section of the country, 
while the British want the right to im- 
pound the waters of the Blue Nile as they 
emerge from Lake Tana in the Abyssin- 
ian highlands. 

Abyssinia protested vigorously to the 
League against this virtual partition of 
her territory by two fellow-members, but 
her protests were silenced by a generous 
loan. France, of course, was not at all 


satisfied and thus the area of tension 
among the powers was extended. 


12. France 


This tension over Abyssinia is but one 
of the many points at which France finds 
herself differing with her neighbors. While 
the Left parties are making sincere efforts 
to arrive at a program of conciliation with 
Germany, the parties of the Right are 
firm in their faith that the vanquished 
must be kept down by force lest they rise 
in revenge for the defeat of 1918. These 
opposing views among the French tend 
to win for France the ill effects of both 
courses. They keep alive the hatred of 
France which persists among the German 
Nationalists and at the same time produce 
unfavorable reactions in England and 
Italy, where the idea of a Franco-German 
rapprochement arouses some misgivings. 

Italy, being the more ebullient of the 
two, is frankly indulging in the old-style 
diplomatic machinations for increasing 
her influence and power by means of 
treaties and alliances. England contents 
herself with a pro-Italian benevolence 
which upon several occasions has resulted 
in furthering. Fascist designs. Between 
the two they are giving France cause for 
grave concern. 
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point of view, however, the greater 
danger is in the possibility of Italian 
ambitions getting out of hand. A 
large part. of the pabulum of the new 
Italian nationalism has consisted of 
promises of an enlarged place in the 
world. While Mussolini has thus far 
refrained from actual conflict with 
any first-rate power, he repeatedly 
insists upon the necessity for Italian 
expansion. He says this is to be done 








A BLACK SHIRT SALUTE TO MUSSOLINI 
Military experts, speaking of Italy’s peace army of 
248,000 men, do not forget that the Fascist militia num- 
bers about 300,000 additional trained fighting men. 


The French aversion to funding her 
American debt makes for a lack of enthusi- 
asm between the two great republics, 
while French dislike of the Soviet political 
philosophy keeps alive Russian antipa- 
thies. Spain’s present government is 
more sympathetic toward Italy than 
France and this sympathy has _ been 
carefully cultivated by the Roman 
rulers. 

Thus France finds herself with many 
troubles and without a powerful friend 
upon whom she can depend in an emer- 
gency. Poland is her chief reliance and even 
Poland becomes irritable 


peaceably, but he has not yet dis- 
closed the peaceful method, and his 
neighbors fear that the time may 
come when other means will be 
resorted to. 

The chief Italian ambitions lie in 
the Mediterranean and most of them run 
counter to France’s present interests. 
Italy misses no opportunity to strengthen 
her position vis-d-vis France in this region. 
That the Italians will go so far as deliber- 
ately to pick a quarrel with France is not 
likely, but if France finds herself in diffi- 
culties in any other direction, she can 
count upon Italy to make the most of it. 


14. England 


We have long looked upon the British 
Empire as one of the pillars of the world. 
It is therefore disconcerting 





when France talks of re- 
conciliation with Germany. 


13. Italy 


The chief tenet of the 
Fascist faith is nationalism 
of the most aggressive kind. 
Internally, the Fascist 
spirit, under the leadership 
of Mussolini, has reorgan- 
ized the Italian state. The 
loosely running, ramshackle 
machine, well-nigh wrecked 
by the World War, has been 
overhauled and tightened 
up until, though it runs 





to find evidence of fever at 
the very center of the Em- 
pire. Yet England ran a 
high temperature last sum- 
mer for the few days of the 
general strike. And the coal 
situation prevents it going 
back to normal. 

England’s industrial su- 
premacy was built upon her 
coal measures. The growing 
competition of oil and the 
multiplicity of tariff bar- 
riers which were built after 
the war have combined to 
place the British coal indus- 
try in a difficult position. To 








much more smoothly, it 
sometimes seems in danger. 
from over-tightening. 

From the international 


PREMIER BALDWIN 
There is evidence, says the 
author, of fever at the very 
center of the British Empire. 


bring it back to prosperity 
at least two things are nec- 
essary. First, modern meth- 
ods must be introduced. 
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This involves a huge capital expenditure. 
Second, wages must be adjusted to the 
income of the industry. This involves re- 
duction, at least in some fields. 

The remedy offered by the Labor party 
is nationalization. That may eliminate the 
reactionary owners but it will not of itself 
increase the income of 
the industry. The miners 
refuse to consider any 
reduction in wages. The 
operators will not con- 
sider the investment of 
additional capital as long 
as talk of nationalization 
is in the air. 

Thus the two roads 

to rehabilitation are 
blocked, and the two 
parties to the dispute 
continue their struggle 
on ground where vic- 
tory can benefit neither. 
As long as this deadlock 
continues there is always 
the possibility of a sud- 
den rise in temperature 
in England. 


15- Portugal 


CORDIAL RELATIONS 


The amicable state of mind of Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Calles two years 
ago is evident in this photograph taken 
during the latter’s visit to the White 


On the mere matter of 
governmental instability, 
Portugal has far surpas- 
sed its rivals in Europe 
and may be classed with 
some of the American republics. There 
have been twenty-odd revolutions and 
forty cabinets since the establishment of 
the republic in 1910. 

Fortunately for the peace of Europe, 
revolutionary uprisings in Portugal are 
not the object of solicitude on the part of 
its neighbors. While the Balkan countries 
have long been the center of intrigue on 
the part of great powers bent upon Pan- 
Germanism or Pan-Slavism, Portugal’s dif- 
ficulties seem to concern her people alone. 


House. 


16. Spain 


Another country in which things are 
unhealthily calm is Spain. The dictator- 
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ship under Primo de Rivera has been able 
to maintain itself thus far, but it seems to 
be none too sure of its position. Hostile 
elements are constantly active. 

Among these are its efforts to distract 
attention from domestic affairs by making 
demands on other countries which those 

countries are loath to 
grant. Because of Spain’s 
weakness compared with 
the great powers, these 
attempts are not likely 
of themselves to bring on 
any serious disturbance. 
But they add to the gen- 
eral turmoil and contrib- 
ute their share to the 
prevalent atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. 


17. Tangier 


Tangier is a port which 
has little value from the 
commercial viewpoint. 
But its location opposite 
Gibraltar gives it a stra- 
tegic importance which 
centers upon it the at- 
tention of the powers. Its 
present status is fixed by 
the Pact of Algeciras, 
made by nine powers 
including the United 
States in 1906, and sev- 
eral agreements between 

France, and Spain made 


© Henry Miller 


Great Britain, 
since that time. 

Spain professes to be quite unsatisfied 
with the existing arrangements and de- 
mands that the city be turned over to her. 
To this France refuses to consent. Brit- 
ain’s concern is to see that no first-rate 
power has the opportunity to use Tangier 
as a threat to Gibraltar. Italy longs to 
get a more effective finger in the pie and 
urges a reopening of the whole matter. 


18. Mexico 


Our next-door neighbors are so accus- 
tomed to a high temperature that it must 
seem to them normal. Back in 1917, they 
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adopted a constitution which embodied 
a number of provisions distinctly social- 
istic in character. Among these was the 
nationalization of the land and of the 
mineral deposits, including oil. Much of 
the land and most of the oil development 
was in the hands of Americans, who had 


invested hundreds of 
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The contestants in the present struggle 
are referred to in dispatches as Liberals 
and Conservatives. But these titles, with 
their implication of political differences, 
are for export. At home the two parties 
are known as Easts and Wests. Their con- 
flict is not over political principles: it is 

over office and funds. 





millions of dollars in 
Mexican projects. 

The State Depart- 
ment admitted the 
right of Mexico to 
nationalize its resources 
but insisted that in the 
case of foreigners there 
should be real and ade- 
quate compensation for 
losses incurred. Since 
1917 the Mexican poli- 
ticians have been en- 
deavoring to find a way 
to enforce the constitu- 
tion without paying 
the compensation. 
President Calles ap- 
pears to think he has 
found it in his scheme 
to substitute conces- 
sions for titles. Wash- 
ington does not agree, insisting that this 
is but thinly disguised confiscation. 

This quarrel with Washington has been 
entered into at the same time that the 
Mexican Government has undertaken to 
assert its supremacy over the Roman 
Catholic Church, a proceeding which has 
antagonized a large section of its own 
people. It thus finds itself menaced from 
both within and without, a situation 
highly conducive to political fever. 





19. Nicaragua 


Like the Mexicans, the Nicaraguans are 
quite accustomed to a high temperature. 
The only adequate remedy seems to be a 
cold compress administered by our Ma- 
rine Corps. This served to allay the revolu- 
tionary fever from 1912 to 1925, but as 
soon as the marines were withdrawn in 
that year the fever returned and has been 
running high ever since. 


Courtesy Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“‘WHO’S THE POLICEMAN ON THIS 
BEAT, ANYWAY?” 


As foreign lives and 
property are endan- 
gered, the United 
States has again sent 
in its marines. Possi- 
bilities of settling the 
present quarrel have 
appeared, but there 
is still good reason to 
fear that if the ma- 
rines should retire, a 
new outbreak would 
follow. 





20. 
Tacna-Arica 


The last of the 
world’s fever-spots is 
to be found in the two 
provinces which lie be- 
tween Chile and Peru. For more than 
forty years the two nations have quarreled 
over this barren area. At last they called 
in the President of the United States as 
arbitrator, but so far he has had no better 
success in settling the quarrel than had the 
diplomats of the two countries. Every con- 
ceivable plan of settlement has been 
brought forward, but one after another 
they have been wrecked on the rock of 
Latin-American ‘‘honor.” 

So touchy is this honor that neither 
side can bear to see territory over which 
its flag has once flown pass into the 
hands of the other. Nor will they allow 
it to go to a third party, although 
Bolivia stands ready to pay handsomely 
for the provinces, which would give her 
access to the Pacific. Hence we may de- 
scribe this particular fever spot as a three- 
cornered hostility which is always ready 
to send the politico-clinical thermometer 
shooting upward. 





Where the Next World War Will Start 
Asia 1s the Fever Spot Which Threatens Peace 


UPTON CLOSE 


The author of this article says that China’s rise heralds a possible tripartite alliance of 
Pacific Asia, which only great statesmanship can prevent from becoming hostile to the 
United States. Dr. Josef W. Hall, whose pen-name is Upton Close, has lived and trav- 
eled extensively in Asia and was on the staff of the Chinese General Wu Pei-fu. He is 
the author of “The Revolt of Asia,” “Land of the Laughing Buddha,” and co-author 
of “ The Outline History of China.” He has recently returned from an extensive tour of 
Asia, where he interviewed leaders from Constantinople to Tokyo, and, therefore, his 
information is based not only upon study but also upon recent first-hand observations. 


IT IS NOT my intention to predict that 
the trend of events in Pacific Asia will 
bring another great war. Such an event 
can happen only through a criminal lapse 
of statesmanship among all the western 
powers and a failure among the peoples of 
Europe and America not merely to be fair 
but also to be intelligent about Asia. But 
for a first-hand observer of Asia’s present 
crisis who has trekked back and forth 
20,000 miles across the continent within 


the past few months, from Yokohama to 
Constantinople and from Canton to Cairo, 
there are certain things to be said to his 
fellow-Americans, and said plainly, with- 
out putting him in the category of pur- 
veyors of war scares. 

A Pan-Asiatic military movement is not 
probable now; but its ultimate probability 
is growing yearly through continent-wide 
factors of provocation. The challenge to 
white dominance is a fact, a fact of expe- 

















SIKHS GUARD THE INDO-AFGHAN FRONTIER 


To oppose an expected invasion by the Afghans, the largest force of tanks ever mustered and a large air 
contingent are gathered at the Afghan border by the British Empire. 
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CHINESE RIOTERS 
IN HANKOW 


Many of the stores in 
Shanghai have erected 
barbed-wire _ protec- 
tion to prevent, with- 
out resort to arms, a 
repetition of the loot- 
ing scenes enacted at 


Hankow. 








rience and of apprehension among the thin- 
ning ranks of my privileged kinsmen whom 
duty bound, in each of some twenty-five 
lands I visited, to uphold western prestige 
in one form or another. From China to 
Turkey I found a state of mind among the 
Asiatic peoples, embodied in great popular 
movements and directed by powerful or- 
ganizations under leadership of competent 
men, which has everywhere this single aim 
—to end this, as they see it, alien and arro- 
gant foreign domination. These move- 
ments may not culminate this year or the 
next; the challenge may not be military 
for many stages of its development yet to 
come. But it is my firm conviction, now 
more than at any time since I first went to 
live in the East more than twelve years 
ago, that this challenge constitutes the 
greatest danger now confronting western 
civilization, and the most formidable prov- 
ocation existing anywhere in the world 
to recurrence of a great war. 

The battles now being fought in China 
disclose a symptom and a broad exemplifi- 
cation of the state of mind existing through 
the continent. What is important for west- 
erners is not so much the spectacle of cam- 
paigns, the shifting fortunes of leaders 
and factions, the toil of losses—even losses 
by foreigners—but rather the principles of 
the contestants. For eight or nine years we 
have been accustomed to regard civil wars 


in China as arising out of a perpetual ri- 
valry of leaders no one of whom was strong 
enough to establish himself firmly. We 
have come to share the view that until 
China settled her own household she was 
not entitled to seek redress of wrongs or 


restoration of rights, from abroad. The 
world had become apathetic about China, 
and was biding its own time, as was glar- 
ingly shown in the five years’ delay allowed 
before giving the necessary ratifications 
to the Washington Agreements. 

There has suddenly sprung into full- 
grown existence a feeling throughout China 
which demands restoration of full rights 
and sovereignty utterly regardless of 
whether foreign powers agree the country 
is “ready” for them or not. It is also 
evident that wherever a matter of foreign 
policy touches any one of the present 
Chinese factions, though mutual hostil- 
ities continue, they stand together on 
that particular point in a way that as- 
tonishes even life-long residents in China. 
There is a “nationalist” party in China, 
the Kuomintang of Canton, whose armies 
during the past few months have aston- 
ished Asia with their success. Yet the 
real marvel of China is that it has filled 
great masses of the common people with 
a militant nationalism that defies for- 
eign prestige. A very recent instance of 
this wholly new element in the Chinese 
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situation was the storming of the British 
concession at Hankow by a Chinese mob, 
which bid fair to precipitate another Boxer 
expedition, until the powers took a cooler 
view and left to British resources a situa- 
tion which in the present state of affairs 
is primarily a British responsibility. 

But the ingredients of the present Chin- 
ese crisis are unprecedented. Here are some 
other indicators which go to justify one in 
seeing a profound racial resurgence in this 
crisis, and to explain likewise why the 
other races of Asia look upon the move- 
ment in China as the spear-head of an 
Asiatic revolt against the white man. 

Listen first to what the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to our own country tells us, Alfred 
Sze, Cornell graduate and life-long friend 
of the United States. Speaking not as a 
nationalist leader (for Dr. Sze’s affilia- 
tions are from the nature of his office with 
the conservative parties of the north), but 
as a responsible Chinese diplomat address- 
ing his friends in America, he says: 


The Chinese people are convinced that it is 
entirely a futile attempt to procure for them- 
selves the new and just order of relationship 
by patiently acquiescing in the old order of 
diplomacy—that is, the powers’ insistence on 
the necessity of their unanimity of consent 
before any change in the treaties can be put 
into effect. The Chinese people are firmly 
convinced of the essential justice of the de- 
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mands they are making, and they are ready 
to make such sacrifices as may be required in 
order that the satisfaction of these demands 
may be secured. 

The foreign-imposed limitations upon 
China’s freedom of action do more than add 
the last straw which renders too heavy to be 
successfully borne the burden of the govern- 
mental task which China is striving to accom- 
plish. They constitute a substantially impor- 
tant part of that burden. As long as these 
limitations exist not only will the Government 
of China be unable to secure an income ade- 
quate for its essential needs, but it will be un- 
able to command from its own people the re- 
spect and support which are indispensable 
for the maintenance of any popular form of 
political rule. The world may be assured that 
the Chinese nation will not rest until her in- 
dependence and territorial and administrative 
integrity shall become realities. 


T. V. Soong, Ameiican-educated young 
financial genius of the Nationalist organi- 
zation, aptly compared to Alexander Ham- 
ilton, puts the same thought into a business 
executive’s language. “The western pow- 
ers are still talking,”’ he says, ‘“‘about what 
concessions they should allow to an awak- 
ened China. They have it all wrong. The 
question really is, ‘What generosities will 
a nationalized China allow to their citizens 
who have got themselves involved in in- 
terests here founded on privileges which 
they should never have possessed?’”’ 





LIKE HUMAN 
WOLVES IN 
HOWLING MOBS 


Cantonese mob _at- 
tacking a British shop 
in Hankow, destruc- 
tion said to have been 
part of an organized 
Cantonese plan to ob- 
tain possession of the 
British concession. 
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No keener statements have been made 
than these, about just what lies at the 
heart of the present Chinese revolt. It is a 
revolt against all the limitations imposed 
from abroad on China’s sovereignty. The 
Southern leaders who head the revolt are 
accused of communism, but no such accu- 
sation could be brought against men like 
Dr. Sze; all the less when he talks just as 
uncompromisingly on thecause of his coun- 
try as do his political opponents. There is 
a union sacrée among all parties in China, 
which is the first thing the observer looking 
for the international implication of the 
crisis encounters. 

“Immediate restitution of China’s 
rights’’—this is uncompromising language. 
Why is it so widely popular? What has 
translated it into action? For an explana- 
tion looking beneath the surface of politics, 
we glimpse a sense of stigma from social 
and racial inferiority—dangerous issues 
fertile of discord and misunderstanding. 
A perfect instance of this new sense of 
mass defiance occurred recently. The 
world knows it as the Wanhsien incident. 
The old method of a punitive expedition 
was employed to restore prestige and 
rescue some British officers and seamen 
being held prisoner up the Yangtsze by 
Chinese forces nominally under Wu Pei-fu 
(the famous mid-China commander, then, 
ironically enough, under the egis of Britain 
and enjoying full support and approval). 
The novel outcome this time, however, was 
that the Chinese, instead of being over- 
awed as time and again previously, fired 
on the expedition and killed and wounded 
three officers and almost a score of blue- 
jackets. When the British then fired on 
Wanhsien and killed or wounded Chinese, 
a storm of indignation arose all over 
China, and the Peking Government, 
headed by men who were Wu’s adversar- 
ies, was the first to ask an indemnity and 
apology, both of which the British have 
been obliged to offer, to the consternation 
of the treaty port residents who do not yet 
realize the new world they are living in. 

The further sequel was opéra bouffe, but 
fits in equally well with the new picture of 
resurgent China. Angered to an active in- 
surgence by Wu Pei-fu’s “unholy alli- 
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ance” with such “friends,” an artillery 
regiment belonging to his army turned its 
guns on the general’s headquarters. His 
private car was derailed when he sought to 
escape in it, and he was forced to walk on 
foot, attended by his wife and a few faith- 
ful officers of his staff, for forty miles 
during the succeeding two days till he 
reached a friendly detachment on the bor- 
der of the next northerly province. Dis- 
affection spread through his army, and 
when the Cantonese consummated their 
seige of Hankow with a determined attack 
the city fell into their hands. 

For seven years expeditions had started 
for Hankow from the South, but even 
under Sun Yat-sen’s leadership they had 
rarely got beyond the railhead a few hun- 
dred miles from Canton. Now, at last, the 
Nationalists had come the whole thirteen 
hundred miles and had won the strategic 
foothold in the heart of the Yangtsze 
valley necessary to give their cause a na- 
tional platform. One morning the world 
discovered that the Kuomintang armies 
controlled more than half of China, with 
the richest part of the central trade area. 
As they came they paid their way among 
the people, and their propaganda forces, 
as astutely organized by the Russian, 
Michael Borodin, as the military had been 
by the young General, Chiang Kai-shek, 
created behind them a people more loyal 
to an occupying army than had been 
known for many generations. 

As China’s demand to be mistress in her 
own house has been more uncompromising 
and comprehensive, so has the effort made 
by the nationalist forces and government 
been more sustained and thorough than 
any recent comparable activity in China. 
General Borodin has trained hundreds of 
officers for the southern army at Canton 
in a military course which has as many of 
the modern standards as can be com- 
pressed into an eighteen-months’ course. 
The last six months, it is significant to 
note, is largely devoted to instruction in 
propaganda, and, as is well known, 
Borodin and the staff of sixty Russian 
trainers are convinced communists. I ob- 
served many of his graduates spreading 
propaganda among the villages both in the 
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CANTON’S FINEST AT SUN FOO’S 
INAUGURATION 
The Cantonese officers are trained in a 
special academy. At the left are Sun Foo, 
mayor of the Wuhan cities, and his wife. Sun 
Foo is the son of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen and as 
president of the Cantonese Government continues 


the Chinese nationalist movement of his father. 


wake and in the forefront of the army, and 
I am frank to say that it contained the 
seeds of the “bolshevik”’ outbreaks which 
have since been disturbing the occupied 
Yangtsze cities. 

Theoretical communism, however, is 
very much in the background of the prop- 
aganda campaign through the country. 
Only so much of it seeps through as can 
come under the banner of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s third “plank’’: “the bettering of the 
conditions of the laboring classes and the 
humanizing of industry from its inception 
in China.” (The other two are: abolition 
of all foreign infringements of sovereignty, 
and unification under strong one-party 
government—the ruling party to be, as 
theoretically in Russia and Italy, demo- 
cratic within the ranks but brooking no 
rivalry without.) 

It is the phase of “bolshevism” which 
is an expression of burning resentment 
against the proud and rich nations of the 
earth, dubbed capitalistic and imperialis- 
tic, not Marxianism, that is to be feared 
in Russia’s influence. Russia is inspiring 


and codrdinating the quite normal ten- 
dency of awakened peoples to throw off 
our hegemony in prosecution of her own 
grudge against the western nations—as 
Borodin calls them scornfully, ‘‘ the Chris- 
tian powers.” The effect in China is to add 
“anti-imperialism”’ as a transcendent ideal 
under which to attack foreign privileges 
in their own country. And as the Kuomin- 
tang proclaims that it, too, is fighting the 
battle of the oppressed peoples of the 
world against all tyranny, Asia looks on 
with aroused interest which develops 
through surging sympathy into active 
imitation. On my journey I found Filipi- 
nos, Annamites, Siamese, Javanese, Bur- 
mans, Indians, and citizens of Bagdad 
standing on tiptoe, so to speak, to look on. 
I was besieged for information of the 
Chinese movement from partisan and gov- 
ernment leaders and interviewed by native 
and English-language newspapers in Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, 
and a dozen other centers. In each place I 
was asked: ‘“‘ How can we use what is going 
on there to advance our own program?” 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF BRITISH POWER IN EGYPT 
The great citadel at Cairo, says the author, has become a symbol of hate to Egyptian nationalists. 


This making of common cause, aided 
physically by hundreds of scurrying Rus- 
sian agents and tons of printed material, 


explains the new contacts between India 
and China; the negotiation for the first 
time in history of a mutually defensive 
treaty between China and Afghanistan; 
the growing restlessness of the great and 
wealthy Chinese colonies in the Straits 
Settlements, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, 
and our own Philippines; the Pan-Asian 
Conference attempted last fall at Naga- 
saki; the opposition of religious factions 
to the British suzerainty in Tibet; the 
visits of Chinese militant patriots like the 
one the Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang 
paid to Moscow; the exchange of students 
among China, Russia, and India; the 
researches of Chinese students and diplo- 
mats in Turkey “to see how the Turks 
did it,’ and a thousand and one other 
straws showing which way the wind is 
blowing. 

A sense of native cultural sympathy 
awakened at these modern contacts adds 
a” non-political bond. Reverently for a 
millennium Buddhist Asia has looked 
vaguely toward the Indian border as the 
fount of true religion. Now lands of legend- 


ary fame are brought near, and the new 
definite acquaintance is tempered with age- 
old respect. In the spirit of ancient pilgrim- 
age modern Chinese seek the wisdom of 
Indian sages. Rabindranath Tagore of late 
carried his message eastward in person, 
and met welcome and appreciation. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi is encouraged to visit China 
this spring. That easily misunderstood but 
powerful proponent of western culture, the 
Hollywood film, has unhappily jarred upon 
eastern susceptibilities. Now in a _ half- 
dozen countries a native moving picture 
art begins to thrive. A Chinese film can 
command a higher admission price and a 
greater interest in the Orient than can an 
American. The India-made “Light of 
Asia,” portraying the Buddha, is having 
an enormous vogue, is shown by govern- 
ment order in all the schools of Japan. 
The spirit of the ancient East is still strong, 
and has great proponents and interpreters 
in men like Gandhi. It will have a great 
place in the future as it has in the present, 
despite the attention now claimed by in- 
novators. 

But I was amazed to discover what far- 
reaching and determined programs of 
change now exist. In every Asiatic country 
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THE IMPERIAL SECRETARIAT AT DELHI 


The ultimate objective of British policy in India is autonomy such as Canada and Australia enjoys; and 
realization of this has been prevented, say British authorities, by the backward status of the people. 


the western ideal of nationalism has taken 
hold, and is sweeping aside religion and 
custom wherever they lie athwart its path. 
Confucian ideals of pacifism, gentlemanli- 
ness in compromise, and disparagement of 
military life must go by the board in 
China; the monastic experience of three 
months or more demanded of every young 
man in Buddhist Siam must accommodate 
itself to the exactly opposite influence of 
universal military service; the Caliph must 
get out of Turkey altogether. 

Russian participation in the movement 
has raised it to the realm of possible suc- 
cess. With Russia backing China and 
Turkey, the long trusted weapon of the 
West—swiit, crushing force—is rendered 
incapable of use, and in the face of this 
exigency the powers are left lost and dis- 
united. At least three definite problems 
concern the new nationalism: elimination 
of unusual foreign influences and preroga- 
tives, establishment of unity and central- 
ized power, and attainment of general 
foreign recognition of national dignity 
and racial equality. For the same human 
reasons pointed out in China, the cam- 
paign against the foreigner runs ahead of 
that for internal reform in all troubled 


countries. The same psychology and pro- 
cedure existed in the American Colonies 
when they were reaching out toward na- 
tionhood. An aggravated example exists 
in India. Only in placid, firmly and pro- 
gressively administered countries like Siam 
is the opposite order, most logical from 
our viewpoint—but most unpsychological 
—observed. 

I found the French authorities in Indo- 
China most wary of influences from “ Bol- 
shevik’’ Canton. Many elements in Tong- 
king have never been reconciled to their 
forcible separation from China in 1884, 
and Cambodians are looking again to their 
kinsmen in Siam. The Annamese, on the 
other hand, with their own king still living 
in state in Hué, feel a strong nationalistic 
urge. In the French domain, as every- 
where, the strongest supporters of foreign 
rule are those for whom the foreigner has 
done the least—in this case the back- 
woods chiefs of the Laos. 

Siam steps boldly out on the path of 
self-reliance. A campaign of education in 
patriotism is conducted through press, 
schools, temple services, and army, and is 
given point by substituting all “white” 
advisers and technicians in the government 
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with native talent. The chief adviser to the 
Foreign Office has usually been an Ameri- 
can. Francis R. Sayre, son-in-law to Presi- 
dent Wilson, seems likely to be the last 
incumbent. Yet the nation—to the surprise 
of dismissed employees—still survives. 
Prince Kam Pang Pet, equipped with Brit- 
ish training and American hustle, took 
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desire to preserve them from the burden 
and annoyance of having anything to do 
with their own government, and radical 
workers imbued with Soviet ideals find 
ready ears, stirring up serious revolts- 

suppressed by a doubtful combination of 
bloodshed and compromise. Only a few 
years ago the Holland rulers boasted that 
political agitation could 








not take root in their 
territories. 

In Burma, Great 
Britain’s richest Asiatic 
possession, which pro- 
duces oil, lead, tin, 
precious stones, timber, 
and every important 
agricultural product, 
and has a border trade 
with China of twelve to 
fifteen million dollars 
per year, a nationalism 
is being developed 
through religious rather 
than political activity. 
A national and central- 
ized organization of the 








THE CANAL MARKET OF SIAM’S CAPITAL 


Bangkok, like Venice, was originally dependent upon waterways for 
streets but now has wide hard-surfaced roadways paralleling the old 


canals. 


Siam’s railroads out of the hands of the 
British and Germans during the war. He 
is now dictator of econemic development, 
with the task of transforming a country of 
eight million people into one capable of 
feeding eighty million. 

The natives and the Chinese communi- 
ties of the Dutch East Indies also show 
characteristic manifestations of unrest. I 
found Chinese nationalism has loud reper- 
cussion in Malaya. Chinese, who comprise 
the prosperous and permanent element of 
the population, are demanding more voice 
in the governments to which they contrib- 
ute the bulk of the taxes. Heavy contribu- 
tions are sent to Canton, newspapers find 
their way all over the peninsula, giving rise 
to high-pitched discussions of reform in 
the Ancestral Land. The native and Chi- 
nese communities of the Dutch East Indies 
show growing resentment of the Dutch 


Buddhist church has 
recently been effected 
which has shown its 
feeling toward the 
members of the white 
ruling race by subjecting them to the regu- 
lation of walking on bare feet in the holy 
places, and which has succeeded in repair- 
ing and gilding all the tall pagoda spires. 
The British community here has sug- 
gested that Great Britain let India go if 
necessary and cling to Burma, but their 
separatist movement has only succeeded in 
stirring up a Burmese nationalism. 

India is a seething political ferment. 
One might reclassify the many parties into 
two outstanding movements, both working 
to oust the British Raj: the high-voltage 
activities of the Bengal leaders and the 
passive resistance of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
program. India approaches the exploding 
point more nearly than ever before this 
spring as the Mahatma goes out from his 
five years’ retirement to preach “mass 
civil disobedience,’ the Swaraj party 
marshalls its gains in the recent elections, 
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and the Sikh troops, riddled with the spirit 
of disaffection, are sent to oppose an ex- 
pected invasion by the Afghans. The 
Chinese troubles divide up the already in- 
sufficient forces of the British Empire in 
Asia. The largest force of tanks ever mus- 
tered and a large air contingent gather 
at the Afghan border, and are answered 
by a new Russian-trained and equipped 
Afghan air force. 
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faith in the Russian accusation of the 
utter faithlessness of the “imperialistic 
powers’’—just as much believed in one 
part of the world as Russia’s faithlessness 
is believed here. 

But we must return to Pacific Asia, for 
that is where feelings are focussing. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is quoted as saying: “The 
age of the Mediterranean is passed, the 

age of the Atlantic is 





Can India unite? Gandhi 
assured me that its creeds 
and races are ready upon 
the first overt provocation 
to unite in common cause 
at least against the white 
rulers, which is what con- 
cerns this subject. Thou- 
sands of Moslems march- 
ing in the cortdge of a Hindu 
holy man and _ political 
leader murdered by one of 
their own fanatics in Delhi 
back up his opinion. 

In Persia the spirit of 
nationalism and modern- 





passing, the age of the 
Pacific is upon us.” Eco- 
nomically, this is proved 
by the rise of Shanghai to 
the third port in tonnage 
in the world. Politically, 
amazing evidences coen- 
front us, if we but open 
our eyes. China has taken 
the lead in the Revolt of 
Asia away from Turkey, 
which means that the 
United States of America, 
not Europe, is left as the 
vanguard nation of the 
white race and western 








ization is taking hold— 
expressions of the desire, 
known in Japan thirty 
years ago, to obtain the 
weapons of the West to 
withstand it. A passion 
for education has taken 
young Persians, whom [I found crowding 
the universities of India and Syria. 
Americans are favored in Persia, yet these 
students feel very bitter over the in- 
demnity of $170,000 forced from their 
government for the death of Vice-consul 
Imbrie at the hands of a mob that imag- 
ined he had affronted their religion. They 
ask if a Persian consul killed by irrespon- 
sible elements in America would be worth 
that much. Our State Department sug- 
gested to the Persian Shah, in order to 
win his assent to the indemnity, that the 
bulk of the money would be donated to 
the education of Persian students in Amer- 
ica. Our Congress has repudiated that 
pledge, as well as the Lausanne Treaty. 
It requires only a few more repudiations 
like these by one part of our government 
of the other part fully to confirm Asiatic 


26, 1925. 


KING PRAJADHIPOK (RAMA 
VII) OF SIAM 


This ruler of nearly ten million peo- 
ple is thirty-three years of age. He 
succeeded his brother on November 


civilization in confronting 
anawakened, self-assertive 
Asia. The two potentially 
greatest powers in the 
world, the United States 
and China, confront one 
another as leaders and 
spokesmen of their respective worlds. 
Pacific Asia is no-longer our “Far” but our 
Near East. Great Britain’s policy is clear— 
to save her trade if possible. The old idea 
of the white man’s prestige, to say nothing 
of the “white man’s burden,” is frankly 
abandoned by her. The Secretary of Colo- 
nial Affairs is clear enough when he says: 
“We are not going to fight China. The last 
thing one does is to shoot his customer,” 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain admits 
frankly that “when it comes to the Far 
East, Napoleon was right—we are a nation 
of shop-keepers.” The initiative is going to 
rest upon America, who may feel consider- 
ably more concerned about the prestige 
of the Pacific. The British who once built 
up Japan to use as a knife in the back of 
Russia are too worldly wise not to recog- 
nize when fate has reversed the situation 
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by a China urged on by Russia to end the 
British Empire in Pacific Asia. 

The opportunity Russia seized was once 
offered us, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen sent to 
America for technical men and advisers 
whom he later got from Moscow, although 
the Chinese leaders will not submit to 
Russia’s hegemony any sooner than to 
ours. Moscow hopes for a large hang-over 
of gratitude and schemes that outside irri- 
tations shall compel a close alliance of the 
two nations. Into such an alliance of the 
great powers of the Asiatic mainland Japan 
would be compelled to come, or suffer the 
complete isolation which she dreadsto-day. 
Russia is offering her bait in the shape of 
renewed oil, timber, mining and fishing 
concessions (some of them taken from 
American firms) in Saghalien and Siberia. 
At the same time Russia carefully fore- 
fends any Japanese move against the na- 
tionalists in China by a significant mobili- 
zation on the Manchurian border. It is an 
axiom among foreign editors of newspapers 
that near-by rivalry is never overshadowed 
by the far-off benefit of codperation. But 
does this certainly apply in the Sino- 
Japanese-Russian situation? China and 
Russia can bring tremendous pressure to 
bear on the economically dependent island 
kingdom. A Chinese boycott of Japanese 
goods would, as once demonstrated, bring 
Japan’s industrial world to ruin, and 
Japan’s need for the raw materials of Rus- 
sia grows as urgent as her concomitant 
need for capital from America. 

And there are the psychological factors, 
which in my belief will completely over- 
shadow the economic in their problem of 
the meeting of the races, and bring ele- 
ments on either side of the Pacific into 
their most acute and dangerous difference 
of thought. The ever-burning fire of re- 
sentment in Japan against what Japanese 
regard as our arrogance in ranking them in 
a lower category of the human race 
(through our unnecessarily stubborn and 
rude way of regulating immigration) is 
well known, but we are jarred to realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of the issue by the 
quiet statement of Minoru Oka, ex- 
Cabinet minister, editor of Japan’s leading 
economic paper and editorial adviser to 
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the Tokyo Asahi and Osaka Mainichi 
(combined circulation: two and one half 
million daily) that “when a nationalized 
China aligns itself with us on the question 
of racial equality your Congress may begin 
to take our protests seriously.”” The jingo 
charge that America brought about the 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
for the purpose of isolating Japan is an 
inciter of feeling hard to answer. 

In fact, what is the bitterness of Russia 
to-day, determined to use China to humble 
first Great Britain, and next, if possible, 
haughty America, but the same “infe- 
riority complex’’—the resentment against 
the sentiment, “we are too good” —he it 
morally, socially, or racially—“for you,” 
which is imputed to us. 

If America maintains her present poli- 
cies toward Japan and Russia, until China, 
having attained power, demands the re- 
spect normally due it, they will have one 
of the most powerful mutual incentives to 
strong alliance that the world has ever 
seen. Five years ago, after I had welcomed 
Abraham Adolph Joffe, the Soviet’s first 
plenipotentiary to the Far East, into 
China at the behest of my then chief, 
Dictator Wu Pei-fu, I suggested in a New 
York publication that a triple alliance of 
Pacific Asia, under the leadership of China, 
was a possibility. Naturally I was laughed 
at, for these nations all seemed to be at 
one another’s throats, and China doomed 
to break up. But the same principles were 
at work then which make that result 
appear so much more plausible to-day. 

Here is where the next world war will 
start, unless we forestall it. The triple 
alliance of Pacific Asia would be as par- 
ticularly hostile to America as America is 
obviously the most race-prejudiced nation 
on earth. The British Dominions are 
nearly as bad, but attract much less atten- 
tion. There would be injected the question 
of the mastery of the Pacific, with all its 
economic, commercial, and political phases 
and a rivalry as implacable as that be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. Where the sym- 
pathy and support of the rest of Asia would 
lie in such a struggle is already evident. 
What Europe and Latin America would do 
is doubtful—and ominous to this nation. 

















FACTORS IN JAPANESE POLITICS 
Viscount Goto (left), the “fiery doctor,” is regarded by many as a seeker of notoriety rather than a 
real factor in politics. It is generally thought that Mr. Tokonami (center), leader of the Seiyuhonto, 
will become Japan’s next Premier. Close to the heads of government is Mr. Ichiki (right), Minister of 


the Imperial Household. 


Fortunately the very picture we have 
drawn throws out in bold lines the reme- 
dies to prevent its realization. First, the 
Triple Alliance of the Pacific will never 
culminate unless under China’s leadership, 


and China is traditionally friendly and tra- 
ditionally reasonable—the governor fly- 
wheel of Asia’s warming-up power plant as 
well as its main boiler. Still, a governor 
can fly off. Secondly, we see Japan, des- 
perately requiring both our capital and 
Asia’s resources, and sense the opportunity 
to put her on her feet as the upstanding, 
industrial nation of the Pacific, the friend 
and economic ally of America, and the 
“go-between ” placed by Providence kinder 
to us than to her in the midst of the coming 
three greatest powers of the world: Amer- 
ica, China, and Russia. 

But we must settle, with respect for 
human sensitiveness, this racial issue. Asia 
will require our recognition of racial equal- 
ity to be one of deeds as well as words. 
To continue in the other path predicates 
in place of the world’s most glorious era, 
culturally as well as materially, its com- 
plete desolation and mankind’s utter im- 
poverishment—the wiping out of all spirit- 
ual and material riches stored up in its 
five thousand years of struggle. Chinese, 
quoting an old proverb, say it would be the 
war of the tiger and the crocodile, in which 


each one horribly mutilated the other and 
then drew back into the impregnability of 
its own element to rot from’its wounds. 


There are times in history when a page 
turns over suddenly, often so silently that 
it is unseen by those affected. Such, in a 
small way compared to the present crisis, 
was our own American Revolution. A 
British Cabinet official regarded the move- 
ment starting at Concord as only another 
minor annoyance and left dispatches un- 
answered while he went on a hunting trip. 
He returned to find that Britain had lost 
the best part of a continent and allowed 
a new nation to come into being with an 
anti-British bias. 

We must read quickly what is on the 
new page about Asia. Her peoples will not 
turn back from pursuance of what they 
consider their legitimate aspirations. Like 
all humans, they are likely to go to ex- 
tremes. When we have given up our un- 
usual “rights” their struggles to make 
nations of themselves will create, as in 
Mexico, many delicate issues in connection 
with our properties and interests. 

But if we align ourselves pacifically on 
the fundamental controversy, other clashes 
will iron out. If we cannot bring ourselves 
to this, let us at once start savings ac- 
counts for the next war. 








An artist’s conception of the 
naval battle of the future. 


For years American statesmanship has been occupied in large measure by the laud- 
able task of removing causes of friction that might lead to a war with Japan or any 
other power — but we have not yet quite succeeded in sheloing war with an Asiatic 
power as a remote possibility. Admiral Fiske in this article expresses the opinion that 
“all the conditions leading to war seem to be satisfied,” and he draws an imaginative 
picture of what might happen to us at the beginning of a war in the Pacific. War 
between Japan and the United States might never come— we hope it never does—but 
the fact remains that the Pacific is now a center of turbulence which may involve this 
nation in time. No matter what our repugnance for war and thoughts of war, it may 
not be amiss to be both informed and prepared. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT tells us: “The 
love of money is the root of all evil.’”’ Cer- 
tainly, the love of money and of money’s 
twin brothers, land and power, has been 
the root of the evil of war. 

If we read history carefully, we can see 
behind the wars, even of tribes and little 
nations, a craving for the lands or the 
fishing waters or other possessions of other 
peoples, even if the immediate causes 
were (or were made to seem to be) matters 
of an emotional kind. Behind all the wars 
of the ancient nations, including the 
Hebrews of the Old Testament, we see the 


craving for more land as the bottom cause, 
even though the people were led to believe 
it was the will of God, or of the gods. The 
same thing can be seen in modern times. 
The wars of Mohammed and Charlemagne 
were wars for conquest of land—though 
the former masqueraded as wars for 
spreading the religion of Mohammed, and 
the latter for spreading the religion of 
Christ. Behind even the Crusades was the 
thirst for the riches of the East. Behind 
even the so-called religious Thirty Years 
War, the struggle for power between cer- 
tain princes of southern Germany and of 
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northern Germany can be seen as clearly 
as similar struggles can be seen in the 
Wars of the Roses in England, or the 
Hundred Years War between France and 
England. Similarly, the naval wars be- 
tween England and Spain in the sixteenth 
century, England and Holland in the 
seventeenth century, England and France 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
England and Germany in the twentieth, 
were (at bottom) wars for the mastery of 
the sea and for the ability which that 
mastery conferred to subjugate far-distant 
lands, form them into colonies, and then 
establish trade with them under laws 
framed by England. 

Rome was the last nation of antiquity 
to spread her dominion gradually over con- 
tiguous lands by the sword. England was 
the first nation of modern times to spread 
her dominion gradually over virtually all 
the sea and a quarter of the land of the 
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whole earth, by the ship. If any ambitious 
nation studies the methods by which the 
richest nations of to-day amassed their 
riches (as ambitious men of business study 
the methods by which the richest men have 
amassed their riches) she naturally notes 
how England has proceeded, and tries to 
do likewise. 

The most ambitious nation of to-day is 
Japan. That she has followed the methods 
of England in the main essentials there can 
be no question. Though her first treaty 
with a Christian nation was forced on her 
by an American, Commodore Perry, in 
1854, she has molded her policy along 
lines very much more English than Amer- 
ican; and, though she had been at peace for 
two and a half centuries when she made 
the treaty with us, she at once proceeded 
to study the modern art of war; and she 
studied it so successfully that, forty years 
afterward, she made successful war on 
China, and secured Formosa and a large 
money indemnity. Ten years later, she 
made war on Russia, and secured Korea, 
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UNCLE SAM’S ONLY AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The United States Navy has only one commissioned aircraft carrier, the U. S. S. Langley. The building 
of the Lexington and Saratoga as battle cruisers was halted by the Washington Arms Conference. Their 
completion as aircraft carriers was authorized but no funds were provided. 


the southern part of Sakhalin, and other 
advantages. Ten years later, she joined in 
the World War, and secured the important 
port of Tsingtao in China and certain 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, of enormous 
strategic value. 

The only important setback that Japan 
has had since 1854 was the capture by the 
United States of the magnificent Philip- 
pines, which cover an area greater than 
the combined areas of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware; which are rich in all kinds of mineral 
and vegetable products; which have har- 
bors far better than any other in the west 
Pacific Ocean; which form a continuation 
of the line established by the islands of 
Japan and the island of Formosa; which 
are inhabited by a people not very far 
apart racially from the Japanese; and 
which are so placed relatively to the coast 
of China that they possess enormous 
advantages as both naval and commercial 
bases. An illustration of this truth was 
supplied early in February, 1927, when a 
considerable force of United States Ma- 
rines was sent with gratifying quickness 
from Manila to Shanghai, to protect 
American lives and property. 

The Philippines were so obviously: the 


next stepping stone after Formosa that 
we cannot even imagine the Japanese 
statesmen as relinquishing the hope of 
securing them. They would be recreant 
to their trust, if they did, according to 
Asiatic and European standards. 


In 1910 and ror1t, 1 was a member of the 
General Board of the Navy and head of 
the Committee on War Plans. At that 
time, the possibility of war with Japan was 
evident, so that the war plans concerned 
Japan mostly. We all agreed that, in case 
Japan should capture the Philippines, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to recapture 
them, and that, therefore, it was essential 
to defend them from capture. To do this, 
I proposed the development of the airplane 
and submarine, in order to prevent even 
landing. This plan was deemed impracti- 
cable then, but it was adopted later. The 
floating dry dock, Dewey, capable of taking 
a ship of 15,000 tons, had already been 
towed out from the United States and 
anchored in Manila Bay. In fact, I had 
placed in her for minor repairs a ship that 
I commanded. 

From February, 1913, till I resigned the 
position in May, 1915, I was Aid for 
Operations of the Navy, a position analo- 


\ 
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gous to that of Chief of Staff of the Army, 
then held by Major General Leonard 
Wood. In the early part of 1913, war with 
Japan seemed so imminent that prepara- 
tion for that war assumed a vast impor- 
tance. The crisis was safely passed; but the 
difficulties of conducting a war on the 
western side of the Pacific were found to 
be so many and enormous, and the proba- 
bility of its coming some day seemed to be 
so great, that preparation for such a war 
became my main preoccupation. 

The principal difficulty lay in the fact 
that there was only one base, that at 
Honolulu, between our west coast and the 
Philippines, and that we had only one dry 
dock in Manila Bay, and that one too 
small to take a battleship. No great diffi- 
culty was found in arranging to get the 
fleet out to the vicinity of the Philippines; 
though the number of merchant vessels 
needed for carrying the necessary supplies 
and fuel was beyond the then existing 
capacity of our merchant fleet. The real 
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trouble lay in getting the fleet past the 
approximately north and south line along 
which lie Japan, Formosa, and Luzon, 
the northernmost island of the Philippines. 
The most dangerous area seemed to be the 
channel between Luzon and Formosa 
(owned by Japan), which is only about 
two hundred miles wide, and is partly 
obstructed by three groups of islands that 
would be highly convenient bases for 
enemy destroyers and submarines. 

But, even if we could get our fleet 
through that channel, we realized that it 
would have to fight its way the whole 
distance down the west coast of Luzon and 
into Manila Bay. It was not the probable 
opponent’s battleships that we feared, so 
much as their destroyers and submarines. 
In fact, we thought it possible that their 
battleships would not appear at all; that 
our enemies would adopt a policy largely 
Fabian, and devote themselves mainly to 
shutting off our supplies, by attacking our 
highly vulnerable and highly necessary 














U. s. Ss. ““LAMSON,’ 


TYPICAL DESTROYER 


Nineteen ships of this type are included in the Asiatic fleet. While the United States has 276 destroyers 
as compared with Great Britain’s 171, and Japan’s 92, only 112 of the 276 are in commission and, as 
most of them were of war-time construction, the United States has no powerful “leaders” of this 
class comparable to those of Great Britain or the four now being constructed by Japan. 
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supply ships. We also felt that, even if we 
succeeded in getting the main part of our 
fleet and auxiliaries into Manila Bay, our 
task would not be complete; that it would 
not be complete until we had succeeded 
in landing in Luzon, against the opposition 
of the hostile forces already in posses- 
sion, an army powerful enough to conquer 
them. As I had taken part in 1898 in the 
operations in Manila Bay, when we landed 
troops there with the assistance of the 
Filipinos, some months after the naval 
battle, I realized how extremely difficult 
it would be even to land against the resist- 
ances of troops. 

From that time until we entered the 
World War in 1917, the Naval War College 
in Newport devoted its strategic games and 
tactical games largely to developing plans 
for war with “Orange,” which is their 
name for Japan. The World War caused 
the diversion of the officers to sea duty; 
but as soon as it was ended, the college 
returned with new vigor to “Orange” 
problems. Then they found that the al- 
ready enormous difficulties in recapturing 
the Philippines had been tremendously 
augmented by certain clauses in the 
Treaty of Versailles, transferring to Japan 
certain islands in the Pacific Ocean for- 
merly belonging to Germany, which lie 
near the routes which an American fleet 
will probably take on the way out; for the 
reason that such islands constitute naval 
bases on which the Japanese can place 
supplies of every kind, and from which 
destroyers, submarines, torpedoplanes, and 
bombers can issue, to attack our fleet en 
route. 

Doubtless, our statesmen did not realize 
this. But they would have been made to 
realize it, if they had asked the advice of 
the General Board of the Navy. American 
statesmen have always been “too proud” 
to ask advice from Navy and Army officers. 
They have always assumed an attitude 
of lofty superiority, and intimated that 
war is a thing abnormal and not very 
important after all. Yet the fact is that 
wars have been the most important events 
that have ever happened; that they have 
supplied most of the routes along which 
the Procession of History has marched; 
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and that the greatest achievements that 
nations have attained, and the most ter- 
rible disasters which they have met, 
have been directly caused by wars. Wars 
are like surgical operations (very much 
like them in many ways), and states- 
men and strategists fill réles analogous 
to those of the physician and the sur- 
geon. There is this difference, however, 
in America. Physicians recognize the sur- 
geon as a valuable man, and endeavor to 
codperate with him; whereas our states- 
men decry the strategist, denounce him as 
a militarist, and pay no attention to his 
suggestions—until war has come so close 
that proper preparation for it is impossible. 

When the War College took up the 
Orange problem again after the World 
War, the main single difficulty found in 
1913 and 1914—that of supplying our ships 
with coal in case the islands were cap- 
tured—had been largely removed by the 
use of oil; but this advantage had been 
much more than counterbalanced by the 
development of the torpedoplane, the 
bombing airplane, and the submarine; for 
the reason that airplanes can be used with 
much more effect, and in greater numbers, 
from shore stations (such as the Japanese 
have at the southern end of Formosa) 
than from ships; while Japanese subma- 
rines will be able to operate with much 
more confidence and precision from near-by 
bases in familiar waters, and according to 
definite plans of action, than American sub- 
marines will be able to command in unfamil- 
iar waters and in sudden emergencies. To 
express this idea in strategic language, the 
development of the submarine and the 
airplane had assisted the defense much 
more than it had assisted the offense. 

Inasmuch as the difficulties of recaptur- 
ing the islands had been so tremendously 
magnified, the necessity of preventing their 
capture by all possible measures of defense 
was evident. By that time, however, the 
torpedoplane, the air bomber, the sub- 
marine, and the torpedo itself had been 
developed in actual war to a point that 
endowed them with the ability, if sup- 
plied in adequate numbers, to prevent any 
landing whatever on Philippine soil by 
any hostile force. 
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THE U. S. Ss. “PITTSBURGH” AT SHANGHAI 
The flagship of the Asiatic fleet on her arrival at Shanghai to protect American interests in that city. 


The Navy proceeded therefore with the 
work of utilizing them, and the Army 
proceeded with the work of installing 
shore defenses. A highly safe and satis- 
factory situation was slowly but surely 
developing, whereby the menace of war with 
Japan would be virtually obliterated, when 
the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment met at Washington, in November, 
1921. 

The conference at once destroyed that 
situation by deciding (the American dele- 
gation agreeing) to stop the further forti- 
fication of the islands, or even their 
improvement as a naval base! With the 
new and perilous situation thus substituted 
for the old and safe one, the Naval War 
College has been wrestling desperately 
ever since. 

The first part of the problem is to devise 
strategic plans in accordance with which a 
fleet, including all auxiliaries, may be pre- 
pared, which shall have a reasonable 
chance of overcoming the resistance that 
a highly courageous, skilful, and well- 
equipped enemy fleet will offer, and ac- 
tually reach the commodious and beautiful 
harbor of Manila Bay; and, at the same 


time, to devise tactical plans, by means of 
which the fleet shall be able to carry out 
the strategic plans. 

Had the conference been satisfied with 
merely exposing the Philippines, the War 
College might have had a more hopeful 
task, and any Pacific power might have 
been wary of provoking us; because our 
fleet was very strong, stronger in fact than 
any other in the world; while nine mag- 
nificent battleships and six superb battle 
cruisers, the highest existing products of 
American inventive and constructive gen- 
ius, were being built, that would make the 
American Navy finer than any other that 
had ever been even dreamed of. But the 
conference (the American delegates agree- 
ing), after eliminating all reasonable 
expectation of long-continued peace, pro- 
ceeded to reduce all reasonable expecta- 
tions of success in war, by reducing our 
Navy to parity with Britain’s in capital 
ships and to a 5-3 ratio as to Japan! To 
accomplish this, we deliberately scrapped 
seven of the battleships and four of the 
battle cruisers. As a 5-3 ratio would be 
wholly inadequate to compensate for the 
distance of 7,000 miles from our home 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST FORTIFICATIONS 


Diamond Head, in Hawaii, once an extinct volcano, is now well fortified. Near-by is Waikiki Beach, 
famous winter resort of the Pacific. 


bases and 5,000 from the little base at 
Honolulu, aggravated by the fact that our 
base in the Philippines had also been 
sacrificed, our American delegates placed 
on the American Navy a task that we 
have accepted smilingly, and will attempt 
smilingly to discharge, but which is cruel 
and ‘unreasonable, beyond the power of 
words to picture. 


It is granted by naval strategists that 
a well-equipped Asiatic power could cap- 
ture the Philippine Islands and land a 
large army in them, and that such an 
act would force the United States to 
try to recapture them. Even Secretary 
Josephus Daniels agreed with me that no 
nation could tamely accept such an insult, 
and be able to carry on intercourse with 
other nations afterward. 

Assuming that some Asiatic or Pacific 
power will capture the islands some 
day, and that we determine to recap- 
ture them, it is obvious that, in order 
to get to the Philippines the large army 
needed for their recapture, the fleet 
must first secure command of the sea to 
such an extent that the vulnerable trans- 
ports carrying the troops out to the islands 
shall not be sunk en route. 

We may therefore assume that at 
some time following the capture of the 


islands—by Japan, let us say—our 
fleet (with the necessary supply ships 
and other auxiliaries composing the 
“train”’) has reached some position west 
of the longitude of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and started toward the Philippines. It 
may be asked: “Would it not be better 
to attack Japan itself?”’ Not if our infor- 
mation is correct as to the defenses of all 
kinds which the Japanese have provided, 
to rest in the waters, and to move in the 
waters, and to steam along the surface of 
the waters, and to fly above the waters, of 
their sacred isles. 

It may be assumed that, for a few days 
and nights, life in the fleet will be undis- 
turbed; that the battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers forming the scouting fleet 
will steam rapidly ahead and along the 
flanks of the main fleet, looking carefully 
for signs of the enemy, but finding none. 
Every piece of mechanism will be tried 
continually to assure that it is in fine 
condition; be it optical, electrical, pneu- 
matic, hydraulic, or human. The men will 
eat their three meals per day, and sleep 
their usual sleep, and think their usual 
thoughts about sweethearts, parents, wives, 
and chil—Boom!—What’s that ? 

Probably only a gun on some distant 
scout fired at some seen or imagined en- 
emy Possibly a bomb dropped from 
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U. S. S. 


““WEST VIRGINIA,” 


A FIRST LINE SHIP 


The United States has eighteen capital ships, but only fourteen of these carry rifles of 13.4” or heavier, 
as do all of Great Britain’s twenty capital ships and Japan’s ten capital ships. As British guns are ele- 
vated they outrange American guns of the same calibre. 


some unseen airplane in the darkness, or 
a torpedo from some enemy plane, de- 
stroyer, or submarine. But whatever it 
was, it has wakened every man to a cold 
realization that the halcyon days of peace 
have passed, forever perhaps for him. 

It has wakened every man, even him of 
lowest station, to the fact that the fleet 
has entered waters made dangerous to 
American ships by the Treaty of Versailles; 
that the fleet has come within the areas 
commanded by certain islands and groups 
of islands in the North Pacific Ocean, 
west of the 180th meridian, formerly 
owned by Germany but now owned by 
Japan. 

Arriving in the vicinity of Guam will 
mean arriving in the vicinity of another 
focus of hostile operations; for the reason 
that, although our flag now floats proudly 
over Guam, the Japanese flag will probably 
float proudly over it shortly after war is 
declared. Thus from the time that the 
first sign of an enemy is seen until the 
fleet actually reaches the vicinity of 
the Philippines, it will be continually 
subject to attacks and a process of attri- 
tion. It is inconceivable that no vessels 
will be injured. Japanese vessels also will 
be injured. But they will be not far from 
shelter and probably the vicinity of bases; 


whereas our vessels will literally have 
“no place to go.” 

It is reasonable to assume that our fleet 
will reach the vicinity of the Philippines 
without receiving enough damage to im- 
pair materially its fighting power. What 
part of the Philippines it will head for no 
one can know, of course; but it is sure 
that the enemy scouts will be able to 
establish contact long before that place is 
reached, to maintain contact continu- 
ously thereafter, and to keep the Japanese 
naval authorities, both on the ocean and 
in Tokyo, continuously informed of its 
speed and direction. Therefore, when our 
fleet reaches the part of the Philippines 
that it is heading for, it will find a large 
force waiting for it. Let us assume that the 
fleet heads for the channel, two hundred 
miles wide, between Formosa and Luzon. 

When Togo waited for Rodjesvenski 
in 1904, he waited in the narrow straits 
of Tsushima. The issue of the battle was 
decided in about an hour, disastrously 
against the Russians. No such fate will 
befall us. In fact, there are reasons to 
doubt that the Japanese will risk their 
battleships, or make any stand-up fight 
at all. There seems no reason whatever to 
doubt, however, that our fleet will find 
awaiting them the most formidable array, 
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by far, of destroyers, submarines, mines, 
torpedoplanes, and bombers, that have 
ever been assembled. The main targets 
selected by the Japanese will perhaps be 
the battleships; but they may decide in 
favor of the lighter craft, because of the 
greater probability of inflicting vital 
injuries, because of the psychological ad- 
vantage of achieving this, and because our 
battleships, without a great fleet of auxili- 
aries, could accomplish little in later opera- 
tions. 

What a spectacle! Whether it be fought 
by night or by day, it will be a spectacle, 
unparalleled on land or sea, in the history 
of mankind. No eye and no mind will be 
able to follow it; so complex wilt be the 
movements of the uncountable, swiftly 
moving airplanes, destroyers, and light 
cruisers; the occasionally appearing and 
disappearing submarines; the long columns 
of the battleships; the whole scene 
dimmed over great areas by clouds of 
heavy smoke, and lightened by the flashes 
of the guns. 

The distance to the mouth of Manila 
Bay from the middle of the channel be- 
tween Formosa and Luzon is about three 
hundred miles. The fleet, therefore, after 
entering this channel, will have about 
twenty-four hours of solid fighting to do 
before reaching its destination. During 
that twenty-four hours, it will doubtless 
do great damage to the ships of the enemy, 
and undoubtedly receive much damage 
in return. An enemy ship, however, can 
quickly find a refuge in one of the near-by 
bays or islands, unless it be actually 
sinking; whereas an American ship will 
have to stay rolling from side to side out 
on the ocean, unable to repair any damages 
except those of the most trivial kind. 

Inasmuch as the American fleet will be 
superior to the Japanese, it may be as- 
sumed as probable that the greater part of 
it will eventually reach the mouth of 
Manila Bay. But that some of the vessels 
will have been sunk, that virtually all of 
them will be much damaged, and that all 
the officers and men will be in various 
stages of physical and nervous exhaustion, 
there can be no question. 

Whether or not the fort on Corregidor 


Island that guards the entrance will still 
fly the American flag and be able to fire its 
guns, we can only guess. My guess would 
be yes, on the theory that we can get our 
fleet there before the fort has been re- 
duced. In this case, our fleet can probably 
steam up the bay and anchor. 

The ships will not be able to repair 
any serious injuries, however, except by 
means of the repair ships, and therefore 
slowly. The enemy, being established on 
shore, and having doubtless a large number 
of submarines, torpedoplanes, and air 
bombers, will keep our ships under con- 
tinual attack, especially at night, directing 
particular attention to the highly vulner- 
able repair ships, ammunition ships, 
cruisers, and airplane carriers, in order 
not only to inflict new injuries but also to 
hinder the progress of repairs, and prevent 
the exhausted officers and men from sleep- 
ing. 

Let us now assume that, after some 
weeks, the fleet has been able to repair 
itself to such a degree that most of the 
fighting ships can go out to sea and steam 
at sufficient speed. Whither shall they go— 
and why? 

The most natural destination would 
seem to be the east coast of China, near 
Hong Kong, to prey on Japanese com- 
merce. But to go outside of Manila Bay 
would be to resume the battle. This, be- 
cause of the lack of repair facilities, would 
entail further damages, which would be 
mostly permanent; while most of the dam- 
ages inflicted on the enemy could be 
repaired. 

Furthermore, the Japanese commerce, 
going to and from Europe, will doubtless 
be in neutral European ships, convoyed 
by powerful fighters, flying the flags of 
the European navies. 

In such a situation, the American fleet 
concentrated on the coast of Asia, it would 
be unreasonable to expect that all the 
European nations could withstand the 
temptation of relieving themselves of 
their crushing debts to us by simply de- 
claring war, using their already existing 
fleets to capture our merchant ships on 
every sea, ruin our commerce, and force 
us to make peace on their own terms. Those 
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THE 


MOST MODERN 


BATTLE GIANT AFLOAT 


Commissioned since the Washington Arms Conference, the Japanese battleship Nagato, with a dis- 
placement of 52,000 tons, is said to be the world’s greatest fighting ship. 


terms could be made to include indemnities 
much larger than the debts. And why, reason- 
ing according to European and Asiatic 
standards, should they forego the oppor- 
tunity of taking away from us all the 
money that we are so joyously amassing? 


In case the United States should clearly 
visualize the situation now, and begin 
vigorous measures to meet it, utilizing 
our enormous resources and the natural 
genius of our people, other nations would 
probably realize the dangers of attacking 
us, and therefore would refrain. But the 
United States has never done such a thing, 
and never will; never until after she has re- 
ceived the terrible lesson in practical 
world politics that is now awaiting her. 

As to when this war will come, “quien 
sabe?’’ Most naval strategists believe that 
it will come, however, because all the con- 
ditions leading to war seem to be satisfied. 

My personal belief is that it will not 
come very soon, for the great powers with 
which we have to deal do not believe in 
doing things in a hurry, except when neces- 
sary. In fact, in a few years our possible 
opponents will be better prepared to take 
and hold our islands in the remote regions 
of the Pacific. For these reasons and for the 
further reason that Article 21 of the Naval 
Treaty on the Limitation of Armament 
among the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan provides that “in 
view of possible technical and scientific 


developments, the United States after con- 
sultation with the other contracting powers 
shall arrange for a conference of all the 
contracting powers which shall convene as 
soon as possible after the expiration of 
eight years from the coming into force 
of the present treaty to consider what 
changes, if any, in that treaty may be 
necessary to meet such development,” 
(France ratified in August, 1923) and for 
the additional reason that Japan will be- 
come increasingly prepared to take and to 
hold the islands as time goes on, it does 
not seem probable tome that war will occur 
until after August, 1931; unless, of course, 
important clashes of interests centering 
around, let us say, the open door, should 
precipitate a new situation. 

Japan has cordially endorsed the pro- 
posal for a further reduction of naval 
armaments, and her statesmen would be 
foolish if they did not agree in principle 
to that suggestion. Our interests and aims 
in China are largely antagonistic to those 
of Great Britain and Japan; the coming 
vast upset in China will inevitably cause a 
clashing of those interests and aims; and 
the more our navy is reduced the less ef- 
fectively can we support our aims and in- 
terests in the councils of the powers, even 
if the navies of Britain and Japan are re- 
duced proportionately, for the reason that 
while they will have real bases there we 
shall not, and the distance across the Pa- 
cific from our western coast is 7,000 miles. 
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LAWRENCE 


Not long ago the Leicester Galleries in London held an exhibition of the paintings and 
drawings used as illustrations in Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s notable book, “ The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom”—works of art by Augustus John, Eric Kennington, and other 
English artists. George Bernard Shaw wrote the preface to the catalogue of the exhibition 
and in view of the fact that this magazine has been printing a series of installments from 
Colonel Lawrence’s book we asked Mr. Shaw to allow us to reprint his preface, and he 
gladly consented. He tells more of the great qualities of the mysterious man whose 
narrative has been appearing serially in these pages. 


IN THE WAR of 1914-18, all those of the 
belligerant powers which were holding 
alien peoples in subjection, for their own 
good or otherwise, had to face the risk of 
such peoples seeing in the war their oppor- 
tunity to rise and strike for independence. 
The Germans banked on a rising in Ire- 
land. What is more to the present point, 
they considered the possibility of a nation- 
alist rising in Algeria against the French. 
If they could have brought that about, the 
consequences might have been serious. 
But the steps they took to provoke it were 
futile, ending in a merely literary propa- 
ganda which was easily and effectively 
countered, not from France but from 
England: I myself being concerned in the 
affair in a comic opera manner as a reputed 
prophet. Nevertheless the thing could 
have been done had there been a man 
of genius on the German side to do it. 

The proof of this is that England, hav- 
ing a man of genius at her disposal, suc- 


ceeded in effecting the parallel operation 
of stirring up a nationalist rebellion against 
the Turkish Empire in Arabia. The genius 
in question was a young archeologist with 
a careless fancy for calling himself by any 
name that came into his head at the 
moment. His mission caught him when he 
was T. E. Lawrence, and immortalized 
him under that name in spite of all his 
subsequent efforts to discard it, which in- 
cluded, by the way, an avatar as Shaw. 
As this caused him to be taken for my son 
one day by a clergyman at the house of 
Thomas Hardy, I had better, perhaps, 
explain that we are two different people, 
not related in the way of vulgar consan- 
guinity. 

Lawrence, like the Prophet of the Latter 
Day Saints, had a passion for digging up 
old civilizations to gratify which he had 
to go to the East, where such excavations 
are not obstructed by precarious and 
extremely uninteresting new civilizations. 





THIS MAN 


He picked up some Arabic, and found 
out the sort of people the Arabs are. Know- 
ing already only too well the sort of people 
we are, he saw that if he came to our rescue 
by making the Arabs revolt during the 
war he would have more trouble with us 
than with them; for British public opinion 
and official routine disapproves intensely 
of geniuses, even when they have been 
hallmarked at Oxford. As to the British 
army, its feelings when, after being com- 
pelled in some unaccountable manner to 
make Lawrence a Colonel rather than be 
ordered about by a nobody, it found him 
leading his hosts to battle on camelback 
in a picturesque Arab costume, can bi 
more easily imagined in messrooms than 
described by me. Even the camel did not 
get its regulation meals. 

The limelight of history follows the au- 
thentic hero as the theater limelight fol- 
lows the prima ballerina assoluta. It soon 
concentrated in its whitest radiance on 
Colonel Lawrence, alias Luruns Bey, alias 
Prince of Damascus, the mystery man, the 
wonder man, the man who might have, 
if provoked, put on Arabia Felix and 
Arabia Deserta as a shepherd putteth on 
his garment, and who did, when all the lies 
and all the legends are subtracted, authen- 
tically and unquestionably in his own way 
and largely with his own hands explode 
and smash the Turkish dominion in Arabia 
and join up with Allenby in Damascus at 
the head of Arabia Liberata, Arabia 
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Redenta, Arabia allied to Britannia just 
when Britannia wanted her. 

This might have left Britannia in a 
difficulty when the war was over. It is said 
that in 1918 Marshal Foch was asked how 
Napoleon would have fought the Great 
War. “Superbly,” said the Marshal; “but 
what the devil should we have done with 
him afterwards?” The Prince of Damascus 
solved that problem for Britannia. He 
simply walked away and became a nobody 
again under another name. Any country 
with a Valhalla or a spark of gratitude 
would have rewarded him with a munifi- 
cent pension. The British Government left 
him to pension himself like an ex-minister 
by writing a book about it all and living 
on the proceeds. 

Now it happened that Lawrence’s genius 
included literary genius; and that his 
maddeningly intense conscientiousness 
obliged him to write the book in order that 
the truth might be disentangled from the 
legends and lies, and history enjoy another 
of her rare escapes from romance and 
partisan scurrility. But he had inexorably 
determined that he would not coin the 
blood of the Arabs or his own into drach- 
mas. He wrote the history, and, when it 
got lost, stolen, or strayed, rewrote it, as 
Carlyle rewrote his “French Revolution” 
when the housemaid lit the fire with it. It 
was a prodigious task; and the result was a 
masterpiece of literature. Commercially it 
was worth to the author a very large sum, 


ARAB BATTERY IN ACTION 
Artillery, of which the British could supply but little, was greatly desired by the 
Arabs, more because of the noise than any appreciation of its effectiveness 
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a big advance on which was ready on the 
nail from eager publishers. 

Lawrence made up his mind to lose 
money by it. He set able painters to work 
to make portraits of his Arab comrades 
in arms, and imaginative draughtsmen to 
let their fancy play on illustrations in 
black and white. He had the portraits 
reproduced in color. He had paper specially 
made, and directed the printing himself in 
the manner of Morris or Caxton. Finally 
he produced a private subscription edition 
of one hundred copies after bringing the 
cost per copy up to £90 or so, the sub- 
scription price being £30. It was scarcely 
out when advertisements appeared offer- 
ing £5 a week for the loan of a copy. 

The pictures in this exhibition are those 
he had procured for the book. Except a few 
which belong to the artists, they are the 
property of a trust set up by Lawrence to 
liquidate the bankruptcy which he had so 
ruthlessly contrived. Perhaps you would 
like to buy them and pay extravagant 
sums for them over and above their value 
to you as works of art with the intention 
of benefiting Luruns Bey in his own de- 
spite. You would not succeed: the trust 
is to devote all residual assets (I shall 
explain in the next paragraph that there 
may finally be some) to a fund for the relief 
of the Belisariuses of the Air Force. Not 
one farthing of the price of Arabia’s inde- 
pendence and her timely aid to England 
will ever go into the pockets of the Prince 
of Damascus. 

If you ask me, as you well may, how all 
these extravagances were financed, I can 
point only to the subscription, and to a 
mortgage on the popular abridgment of 
the book which is to be issued by the firm 
of Jonathan Cape, and which will presently 
take its place among our treasures of 
military chronicle, travel, confession, and 
ethnology. An Oxford grant which Law- 
rence refused toexploit for his private ends, 
and some remnants of his own property, 
were sunk in the enterprise. As to Arabian 
booty, it seems to have consisted in a 
presentation camel which he shot under 
himself in the excitement of battle: an 
incident illustrated in the exhibition. 

How, then, did he live whilst all this 
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expenditure was going on? Well, how does 
a nobody live when he has made himself 
totally unintelligible to commercial civili- 
zation? The government was not wholly 
ungrateful; but it did not understand. 
It offered him all sorts of jobs that he did 
not want. Military commands in time of 
peace did not appeal to a man who had for 
years played skittles with army routine as 
masterfully as he had blown up the 
Turkish army of occupation on its railway 
trips through the desert. Civilian bureau- 
cracy was even more hopeless. What more 
could a government offer? Money enough 
to follow his star does not seem to have 
suggested itself to the departmental mind. 
In the Middle Ages Lawrence would have 
gone into a monastery as a retired condot- 
tiero. Living as he was, and is, in the Dark 
Ages, he deliberately chose the lot of a 
common soldier. It was objected that this 
was not fair, as he would be a most em- 
barrassingly uncommon soldier, and that 
Private Lawrence would make the army 
ridiculous. He promptly took another 
name, and wore down the War Office as 
he had worn down Headquarters in Egypt. 
As a private soldier living humbly with his 
comrades (though I must confess that 
when they invited me to tea he looked 
very like Colonel Lawrence with several 
aides-de-camp) he finished the great book, 
and directed its manufacture even to 
ordering a different binding for every copy, 
so that there might be no “first edition” 
in the collector’s sense. He then transferred 
his patronage from the regular army, 
changing into the Air Force, and becoming 
Aircraftsman XXXX, still refusing any 
position in which he would have to give 
an order, and still making me wonder 
whether he ever did anything else. At all 
events, having made up his mind to run 
away to India from the book and its 
inevitable rekindling of the Lawrence 
limelight, he ordered his regiment (or 
whatever they call a regiment in the Air 
Force) thither, and is now out of reach of 
this exhibition and this preface, which is 
perhaps lucky for me, as I am able to say 
all these things behind his back. 

What will happen in India next, Heaven 
only knows. 
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How Lawrence Helped to Frame 
The Greatest Hoax Since the Trojan Horse 


A Phantom Army in Brilliant Manoeuvres 


LOWELL THOMAS 


AUTHOR OF “WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA” 


WITH THE CAPTURE of the ancient 
seaport of Akaba, which transformed the 
sherifian revolt into an invasion of Syria, 


and with the official recog- 


nition of the Hejaz army. 


as the right wing of Allen- 
by’s forces, it became im- 
perative that all Law- 
rence’s movements should 
fit in with Allenby’s plans. 

Allenby by this time was 
in possession of all south- 
ern Palestine up to a zigzag 
line extending across the 
country from the Jordan 
Valley to the shores of the 
Mediterranean just south 
of Mount Carmel, the 
peak which since earliest 
times had been known as 
the Mountain of God. His 
first drive in the autumn 
of 1917 had resulted in the 
liberation of Beersheba, 
the ancient home of Abra- 
ham and Lot, of Gaza, the 
capital of the Philistines 
where Samson was be- 
traved by Delilah, and of 
Hebron, where Abraham, 
Isaac, Sarah, and Rebecca 
were buried in the cave of 
Machpelah. It had also 
resulted in the deliverance 
of Jaffa, the chief port of 
Palestine since the days of 
David and Solomon three 
thousand years ago, of the 
Plains of Philistia and the 
Plains of Sharon; and, 

















LAWRENCE VISITS 
JERUSALEM 


He is on the balcony at the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, dressed in his best 
costume which he adopted at the 
request of the Arab leaders though 
it was worn only by lineal descend- 
ants of Mohammed. 


more important still, had resulted in the 
liberation of the sacred cities of Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem from the Ottoman yoke. 


But the ancient land of 
Samaria, the city of Naz- 
areth and all Galilex, the 
coastal plain of northern 
Palestine and all of Syria 
still remained in the hands 
of the Turks, so that the 
campaign was only half 
completed. There were 
now two courses open to 
Allenby: either to push the 
Turks north by degrees, 
or to crush Turkish power 
in the East with one sweep- 
ing blow. The commander- 
in-chief elected to take the 
big risk, and he chose the 
latter. 

He decided to launch 
his final attack north of 
Jaffa and Jerusalem in 
July, 1918; but in June, 
when Ludendorff was 
making his last drive to- 
ward Parisand the Channel 
ports, the Allies were so 
hard pressed in Western 
Europe that they were 
compelled to call upon 
Allenby to send many of 
his divisions to reénforce 
them in France. 

This completely dis- 
rupted all Allenby’s plans. 
It now became necessary 
for him to create a new 
army. The unexpected 
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necessity for a complete reconstruction of 
the forces in the Holy Land wasastaggering 
blow, but England’s modern Coeur de Lion 
was not in the least disheartened and im- 
mediately set to work to form a new army 
made up largely of Indian divisions from 
Mesopotamia hitherto untried in the war, 
and from his veteran Anzac cavalry under 
Light Horse Harry Chauvel, the Australian 
general whom he had placed in command 
of the largest body of mounted troops that 
ever participated in modern warfare. In- 
stead of attacking the Turks in northern 
Palestine in June or July, it now seemed 
impossible for him to launch his final 
thunderbolt before October or November. 
Lawrence was convinced that such a long 
delay would make it difficult for him to 
give much assistance on the right flank. 
By then his restive Bedouins would be 
wanting to migrate with their flocks to 
their winter pastures on the Central 
Arabian plateaus, and, in addition, his 
many years’ experience in the country led 
him to believe that autumn rains would 
impede any military operation attempted 
during that season. 

He explained this to the commander-in- 
chief, who immediately grasped the situ- 
ation and by superhuman effort whipped 
his new army into shape so that his new 
divisions were ready to take the field within 
eight weeks from the date of their arrival 
from Mesopotamia! Toward the end of 
August he despatched an airplane to 
Arabia with a welcome message for Law- 
rence, the announcement that he would be 
ready for a joint attack early in September 
instead of October or November. 

Allenby, fully aware of the inexperience 
of most of his new troops, realized that the 
Turks whould have to be defeated by 
strategy rather than by force. So he de- 
cided to dupe the Turks with a colossal 
hoax, a sort of moving picture of the 
British Army pushing straight up along 
the Jordan River from the Dead Sea 
toward Galilee. But it was to be a bogus 
army. In preparing this hoax Allenby’s 
first move was to shift all his camel- 
hospitals from southern Palestine to the 
Jordan Valley within fifteen miles of the 
Turkish lines. Next, he had hundreds of 
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condemned and worn-out tents shipped 
up over the Milk and Honey Railway from 
Egypt, and pitched them on the banks of 
the Jordan. Then he hauled all his captured 
Turkish cannons down into the Jordan 
Valley and started them blazing away in 
the direction of the Turks encamped in the 
hills of Moab. Ten thousand horse-blankets 
were thrown over bushes in the valley and 
tied up to look like horse-lines. Five new 
pontoon-bridges were flung over the river. 

The sacred valley of the Jordan was 
filled with all the properties for a sham bat- 
tle of the ages. Never since the Greeks 
captured Troy with their famous wooden 
horse has such a remarkable bit of cainou- 
flage been put over on a credulous enemy. 

When the German reconnaissance air- 
planes flew over the Jordan they buzzed 
back to Turkish headquarters with the 
important news that Allenby had placed 
two new divisions in this sector! This 
camouflage army, arranged largely by Gen- 
eral Bartholomew of Allenby’s staff, was 
so realistic that the Germans and Turks 
never dreamed that it might all be a fake; 
and fortunately the lines were so carefully 
guarded that not a single German or Turk- 
ish spy got through. Lawrence, also, lent 
a helping hand in duping the Turks. 
Shortly before the date arranged for the 
big push three hundred members of the 
Imperial Camel Corps came down from 
Palestine to help him. Lawrence sent the 
camel corps to attack an important Turk- 
ish garrison at Mudowwara, where a 
spectacular twenty-minute battle 
fought on August 8th. 

Aiter the battle of Mudowwara, Law- 
rence led a combined force of camel corps 
and Arabs against Amman, just east of 
the Jordan. This was merely a feint, but 
it confirmed the Turks in the belief that 
the valley of the historic Jordan River was 
swarming with the bulk of Allenby’s 
forces. Lawrence sent one of the most 
prominent chiefs of the Beni Sakr toward 
Damascus with £7,000 in gold to buy bar- 
ley. The sheikh bought recklessly in every 
town and village on the eastern border of 
Syria. The Turks, knowing well! that Emir 
Feisal’s Bedouin cavalry could not use 
such vast quantities of grain, immediately 
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THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The Arab revolt commenced at Mecca and extended as far north as Aleppo. 
Lawrence united practically all the tribes in this region and led them north- 
ward, breaking up Turkish rail communications, until the enemy collapsed. 
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decided that the barley must be intended 
for Allenby’s forces in the Jordan Valley. 
Lawrence also started the rumor through 
the Arab Army that Emir Feisal’s host 
intended to launch its main attack against 
Derah railway junction between Amman 
and Damascus. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Lawrence re- 
marked, “we had every intention of at- 
tacking Derah, but we spread the news 
so far and wide that the Turks refused to 
believe it. Then in deadly secrecy we con- 
fided to a chosen few in the inner circle 
that we really were going to concentrate 
all of our forces against Amman. But we 
were not.” 

This “secret,” of course, leaked out and 
was betrayed to the Turks, who immedi- 
ately shifted the greater part of their force 
to the vicinity of Amman, exactly as Allen- 
by and Lawrence had planned. 

When the advance of the Arab army 
actually started, none but Emir Feisal, 
Colonel Joyce, and Colonel Lawrence knew 
that the attack was to center on Derah. 
Early in September [1918] Lawrence 
started north from the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba to help Allenby in his historic final 
drive. But instead of taking his Bedouin 
followers from the Hejaz, with the excep- 
tion of his personal bodyguard Lawrence 
recruited a new army from the tribes of 
the North Arabian Desert, and Joyce kept 
adding to his rapidly increasing mob of 
deserters from the Turkish ranks. When it 
started up the Wadi Araba from the head 
of the Gulf of Akaba, Lawrence’s caravan 
consisted of two thousand baggage-camels, 
four hundred and fifty Arab regulars 
mounted on racing-camels, four Arab 
machine-gun units, two airplanes, three 
Rolls-Royce armored cars, a demolition 
company of picked men from the Egyptian 
camel corps, a battalion of Gurkhas from 
India mounted on tall camels from the Sind 
Desert, and four mountain-guns manned 
by French Algerians. In addition he had 


~~, his resplendent private bodyguard of one 


ate picked Bedouins. His total force 
ahounted to one thousand men mounted 
on camels. Lawrence’s motto on this ex- 
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pedition, as on ail others, was, “No 
margin!” He faced a march of five hundred 
miles across unmapped desert under stu 
pendous transport difficulties. During one 
stage they marched four days from one 
water-hole to another, carrying their entire 
water supply with them and suffering 
from thirst. They were hurrying north to 
cut three Turkish railway lines and all the 
telegraph wires around Derah, Lawrence’s 
primary mission being to prevent the 
Turks from communicating with Damas- 
cus, Aleppo, and Constantinople when 
Allenby started his advance. 

The camouflage army of the Jordan was 
a complete success. As a matter of fact, 
there were only three battalions of able- 
bodied troops in that part of the Holy 
Land, two of which were made up of newly 
arrived Jewish troops from the British 
Isles and the United States. 

If the Turks had known the truth they 
might have sent down one brigade, pushed 
up behind Allenby’s lines, and recaptured 
Jerusalem! 

Allenby was taking enormous chances, 
but great men usually do. He felt that it 
would not be safe to engage the Turks in 
pitched battle with his small and inade- 
quately trained army, and so his sole object 
was to lure all the Turkish reserves to the 
wrong place, the Jordan Valley. 

Allenby’s sham attack down near Jeri- 
cho kad been scheduled for September 
18th. The British Intelligence Corps care- 
fully allowed this “secret” to get out, and 
of course the Turks were ready to meet it. 
Allenby’s real attack was made not on the 
18th but on the roth, and when they woke 
up and discovered how they had been 
fooled, the war in the Near East was over, 
and most of them were British or Arab 
prisoners. Furthermore, it was not made 
in the Jordan Valley, but away on the other 
side of Palestine to the north of Jaffa on the 
Mediterranean coast! He had transferred 
nearly all his infantry and cavalry there by 
night, and they remained concealed in the 
orange-groves until the day of the real 
battle, the battle that broke the backbone 
of the Ottoman Empire. 








The Wars Greatest Adventurer 
Tells His Story 














With Lawrence’s Guerrillas 
How They Helped Allenby in a Holy War 


THOMAS E. 


ON THE FIRST of the year [1918] I was 
waiting in Guweira for news of the opening 
of our operation against Tafileh, the knot 
of villages commanding the south end of 
the Dead Sea. I planned to tackle it from 
west, south, and east, at once; opening the 
ball by attacking Jurf, the nearest station 
on the Hejaz railway. It was captured by 
a force led by Nasir. Then the weather 
once more broke. 

For three successive days came falls of 
snow. Nasir’s force with difficulty regained 
the tents at Jafar. This plateau about 
Maan lay between three and five thousand 
feet above sea level, open to all winds from 
north and east. They blew from Central 
Asia, or from the Caucasus, terribly over 
the desert to these low hills of Edom, 
against which their first fury broke. The 


LAWRENCE 


surplus bitterness lipped the crest and 
made a winter, quite severe, below to 
Judea and Sinai. 

Outside Beersheba and Jerusalem the 
British found it cold; but our Arabs fled 
there to get warm. Unhappily the British 
supply staff realized too late that we were 
fighting in a little Alps. They would not 
give us tents for one quarter of our troops, 
nor serge clothing, nor boots, nor blankets 
enough to issue two to each man of the 
mountain garrisons. Our soldiers, if they 
neither deserted nor died, existed in an 
aching misery which froze the hope out 
of them. 

According to my plan the good news of 
Jurf was to send the Arabs of Petra at 
once up their hills into the forest toward 
Shobek. It was an uncanny march in the 
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Photographs from American Colony 
A HURRIED TRIP TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


Lawrence invariably visited Allenby 
by airplane at nearly 100 miles an 
hour speed. 


THE FIERCEST FIGHTER 


Sheikh Auda, foremost in all his bat- 
tles and responsible for scores of vic- 
tories. 


hoar mist, that of these frozen- 
footed peasants in their sheep- 
skins, up and down sharp valleys 
and dangerous hillsides, out of 
whose snow drifts the heavy 
trunks of junipers, grudging in 
leaves, jutted like castings in 
gray iron. The ice and frost 
broke down the animals and 
many of the men. Yet these 

















hardy highlanders, used to being 
cold throughout their winter, persisted in 
the advance. 

The Turks heard of them as they strug- 
gled slowly nearer, and fled from the caves 
and shelters among the trees to the branch 
railhead, littering the roads with baggage 
and equipment. However, the advantage 
lay with Nasir, who leaped in one day from 
Jafar, and after a whirlwind night ap- 
peared at dawn on the rocky brink of the 
ravine in which Tafileh hid, and sum- 
moned it to surrender on pain of bombard- 
ment: an idle threat, for Nuri Said with 
the guns had gone back to Guweira. 
There were only 180 Turks in the village, 
but they had supporters in the Muhaisin, 
a clan of the peasantry, not for love so 








much as because Dhiab, the vulgar head- 
man of another faction, had declared for 
Feisal. So they shot up at Nasir a stream of 
ill-directed bullets. 

The Howeitat spread out along the cliffs 
to return the fire. This displeased Auda, 
the old lion, who raged that a mercenary 
village folk should dare to resist their secu- 
lar masters, the Abu Tayi. So he jerked 
his halter, cantered his mare down the 
path, and rode out plain to view beneath 
the easternmost houses of the village. There 
he reined in, shook a hand at them, boom- 
ing in his wonderful voice: “Dogs, do you 
not know Auda?” 

When they realized it was that implaca- 
ble son of war their hearts failed them, and 
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an hour later Sherif Nasir in the town 
house was sipping tea with his guest the 
Turkish governor, trying to console him 
for the sudden change of fortune. 

Feisal had delegated command of this 
push toward the Dead Sea to his young 
half-brother Zeid. It was Zeid’s first office 
in the north, and he set out eager with 
hope. As advisor he had Jaafar Pasha, our 
general. His infantry, gunners, and ma- 
chine-gunners stuck, for lack of food, at 
Petra; but Zeid and Jaafar rode on to 
Tafileh. We appointed an officer-governor 
and organized our five villages; aud then 
were astonished by a sudden try of the 
Turks to dislodge us. 

We had never dreamed of this, for it 
seemed out of the question that they 
should hope to keep Tafileh, or want to 
keep it. Allenby was just in Jerusalem, 
and for the Turks the issue of the war 
might depend on their successful defense 
of the Jordan against him. Tafileh was an 
obscure village of no interest. Nor did we 
value it as a possession; our desire was to 
get past it toward the enemy. For men so 
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critically placed as the Turks to waste one 
single casualty on its recapture appeared 
the rankest folly. 


The Turks surprised the Arabs, coming 
upon their outposts suddenly with goo in- 
fantry, roo cavalry, 2 mountain guns, and 
27 machine guns. The Arab commanders 
started to retreat. All was uproar and con- 
fusion, when Lawrence went out in the 
freezing winter night and took command, 
He reorganized the forces, moved back from 
one ridge to another, pacing off the distance 
in his bare and wounded feet, to secure the 
exact range. When the Turks arrived on the 
ridge he had vacated, he personally led a 
flank attack, then swept around in jront and 
charged. Late the next day the battle ended, 
with the Turks fleeing for their lives. 


The day had been too long for me, and 
I was now only shaking with desire to see 
the end; but Zeid beside me clapped his 
hands with joy at the beautiful order of 
our plan unrolling in the frosty redness of 
the setting sun. On the one hand Rasim’s 
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LAWRENCE AND THE BRITISH STAFF 


Occasionally, but not very often, these aliens with the Arab forces managed to be alone for a few hours, 
there to relax without losing caste with the natives. 
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cavalry were sweeping a broken left wing 
into the pit beyond the ridge; on the other 
the men of Aima were bloodily cutting 
down fugitives. The enemy center was 
pouring back in disorder through the gap, 
with our men after them on foot, on horse, 
on camel. The Armenians—wood-cutters 
sent out by the Turks and crouching be- 
hind us all day anxiously—now drew their 
knives and howled to one another in 
Turkish as they leaped forward. 

I thought of the depths between here 
and Kerak, the ravine of Hesa, with its 
broken, precipitous paths, the under- 
growth, the narrows and defiles of the way. 
It was going to be a massacre and I should 
have been crying-sorry for the enemy; but 
after the angers and exertions of the battle 
my mind was too tired to care to go down 
into that awful place and spend the night 
saving them. Men said only fifty got back, 
exhausted fugitives, to the railway. The 
Arabs on their track rose against them and 
shot them ignobly as they ran. 

The Turkish wounded lay out, and were 
dead in the morning. Next day and the 
next it snowed yet harder. We were weather- 
bound, and as the days passed in monotony 
we lost the hope of doing. We should have 
pushed past Kerak on the heels of victory, 
fighting the Turks; as it was, nothing 
came of all the loss and effort. The winter’s 


potency drove leaders and men into the _ 
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village and huddled them in a lack-lustre 
idleness against which counsels of move- 
ment availed little. Reason 
within doors. 

Twice I ventured up to taste the snow- 
laden plateau upon whose even face the 
Turkish dead, poor brown pats of stiffened 
clothes, were littered: but life there was 
not tolerable. In the day it thawed a little 
and at night it froze. The wind cut open 
the skin, fingers lost power and sense of 
feel, cheeks shivered like dead leaves till 
they could shiver no more, and _ then 
bound up their muscle in a witless ache. 
Barley ran short in Tafileh and our camels, 
already cut off by the weather from natural 
grazing, were now cut off from artificial 
food. We had to drive them down into the 
happier Ghor, a day’s journey from our 
vital garrison. 

My private party was more fortunate 
than most, as the Zaagi had found us an 
empty unfinished house, of two sound 
rooms and a court. My money provided 
fuel and even grain for our camels. Still 
they were unhappy days, since to have a 
fire was to stifle with green smoke, and in 
the window spaces were only makeshift 
shutters of our own joinery. The mud roof 
dripped water all day long, and the fleas 
on the stone floor sang together nightly, 
for praise of the new meats given them. We 
were twenty-eight in the two tiny rooms, 
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ARMORED CARS AND TRUCKS 






With this protection Lawrence managed to win successive engagements though heavily outnumbered 


by the enemy. 
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BEDOUIN HOLIDAY GATHERING 


The increasing number of victories kept some of the tribes in a constant state of celebration as they 
moved northward on the heels of the Turks. 


which reeked with the sour smell of our 
crowd. 

In the confined misery the tempers of 
the men roughened. Their oddnesses, 
which ordinary time packed with a saving 
film of distance, now jostled me angrily, 
while a grazed wound in my hip had frozen, 
and irritated me with painful throbbing. 
Day by day the tension grew as our state 
became more sordid, more animal. January 
dragged into February, and such nervous 
sharpening ourselves on each other’s 
faults became so revolting that I decided 
to scatter the party, and go off myself in 
search of the extra money we should need 
when fine weather came. Wherever we next 
put our front line, we should have to enlist 
and pay fresh forces, for only local men 
knew the qualities of their ground instinc- 
tively; and they fought best, defending 
their homes and crops against the enemy. 


Lawrence with seven Arabs rode to 
Guwetra, where all the camels save his died 
as a result of exposure and exertion on the 
freezing trip from Tafileh. The British sent 
him £30,000 in gold; and he picked Wod- 


hetha, the best of all his camels, for the long 
ride back to his Arabs. This proved to be an 
adventure beyond the endurance of the 
strongest natives. 


As my proper men were at Tafileh or 
Azrak, or out on mission, I asked Feisal 
for temporary followers. He lent me his 
two Ateiba horsemen, Serj and Rameid; 
and, to help carry my gold, added to the 
party Sheikh Motlog, whose worth we had 
discovered when our armored cars ex- 
plored the plains below Mudowwara for 
Tebuk. 

Motlog had gone as sponsor, pointing 
out the country from a perch high on the 
piled baggage of a Ford truck. They were 
dashing in and out of sand hills, the Fords 
swaying like launches in a swell. At one 
bad bend they skidded half-round on two 
wheels crazily. Motlog was tossed out on 
his head. Marshall stopped the car and 
ran back contrite, with ready excuses for 
the driving; but the sheikh, ruefully rub- 
bing his head, said gently: 

“Don’t be angry with me. I have not 
learned to ride these things.” 
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The gold was in thousand-pound bags. I 
gave two bags each to fourteen of Motlog’s 
men and took the last two myself. A bag 
weighed 22 pounds, and in the awful road 
conditions two were weight enough for a 
camel, and swung fairly on either side in 
the saddle bags. We started at noon, hop- 
ing to make a good first stage before getting 
into the trouble of the hills, but it turned 
wet after half an hour and a steady rain 
soaked us through and through. 

Motlog at that precise stage saw a tent, 
Sherif Fahad’s, in the corner of a sandstone 
pike. Despite my urging he voted to spend 
the night there, and see what it looked 
like in the hills to-morrow. I krew this 
would be a fatal course, wasting days in 
indecision, so I said farewell to him. and 
rode on with my two men, and with six 
Shobek-bound Howeitat who had joined 
our caravan. 

A red spark to our left drew us across to 
find Saleh ibn Shefia camped there in a 
tent and three caves, with a hundred of his 
fighters from Yanbo. He welcomed me, in 
spite of my drenched condition, to his own 
carpet in his tent and gave me a new gar- 
ment of his mother’s sewing, while waiting 
for the hot stew of meat and rice. Then we 
lay down and slept a full night of great 
satisfaction, hearing the patter of rain on 
the double canvas of his Meccan tent. In 
the morning we were off at dawn. 

We had our fill of hardship. Just on the 
ridge about Aba el Lissan the ground was 
crusted with frost, and only the smart of 
the wind in our eyes hindered us, but then 
our troubles began. The camels came to a 
standstill in the slush at the bottom of a 
twenty-foot bank of slippery mud and 
lowed at it helplessly. We jumped off to 
help them and slid back ourselves just as 
badly. At last we took off our new, cher- 
ished boots, donned to armor us against 
the winter, and hauled the camels up the 
glacis barefoot. That was the end of our 
comfort, and we must have been off twenty 
times before sunset. Some of the dismounts 
were involuntary, when the camels side- 
slipped under us. 

Nothing in Arabia could be more cutting 
than a north wind at Maan, and to-day’s 
was of the sharpest and strongest. It blew 
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through our clothes as if we had none, 
fixed our fingers in claws unable to hold 
either halter or riding stick, and cramped 
our legs so that we had no grip of the 
saddle pin. We were traveling at more than 
a mile an hour, and for fear lest on the 
morrow we and our camels would be too 
tired to do so well, I pushed on in the dark 
across the rivulet of Basta. It was swollen 
and the beasts jibbed at it, so that we had 
to lead the way on foot, through three 
feet of chilly water. 

Over the high ground beyond the wind 
buffeted us like an enemy, and at about 
9 o’clock the others flung themselves cry- 
ing down on the ground and :efused to go 
farther. I too was very near crying and 
therefore reluctantly glad to yield to their 
example. We built up the camels in a 
phalanx, and lay between them in fair 
comfort, listening to the driving wrack 
clashing about us as loud as the surges at 
night round a ship at sea. At dawn we 
went forward refreshed. I bore right to 
avoid the Bedouins between us and Sho- 
bek, but our Howeitat companions led us 
straight upon their camp. We had ridden 
six miles in seven hours, and they were 
exhausted. The two Ateiba were not only 
exhausted but demoralized, and swore 
mutinously that nothing in the world 
should keep us from the tribal tents. 

Zeid’s penniless state was excellent pre- 
tense for a trial of strength with the 
Edomite winter. Shobek was only ten 
miles farther, and daylight had yet five 
hours to run. So I decided to go on alone. 
I took their £4,000 from Serj and Rameid 
and cursed them into the valley for 
cowards, which really they were not. 
Rameid was catching his breath in great 
sobs, and Serj’s nervous pain marked 
each lurch of his camel with a moan. 
They raved with miserable rage when I dis- 
missed them and turned away. 

The truth was that I had the best camel. 
The excellent Wodheiha struggled gamely 
forward under the weight of the extra 
gold. In flat places I rode her, at ascents 
and descents we used to slide together side 
by side with comic accidents, which she 
seemed rather to enjoy. By sunset the 
snowfall ceased. I was coming down to the 
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TURKS TRAINED BY GERMANS 


The Arabs found the enemy most stubborn in the trenches before their outposts. A charge on camels or 
horses was the best means of attack. 


river of Shobek, and could see a brown 
track straggling over the opposite hill 
toward the village. I tried a short cut, but 
the frozen crust of the mud banks deceived 
me, and I crashed through the cat-ice, 
which was sharp as knives, and bogged 
myself so deeply that I feared I was going 
to pass the night there, half in and half out 
of the sludge—or wholly in, which would 
be a tidier death. 

Wodheiha, sensible beast, had refused to 
enter the morass, but she stood at a loss on 
the hard margin, and looked soberly at 
my mudlarkings. However, I managed, 
with the still-held headstall, to persuade 
her a little nearer. Then I flung my body 
suddenly backward against the squelching 
quag, and grabbing wildly behind my head 
laid hold of her fetlock. She was frightened, 
and started back, and her purchase drag- 
ged me clear. We crawled farther down to 
a safe place and crossed, after I had hesi- 
tatingly sat in the stream and washed off 
the weight of stinking clay. 

Shiveringly I mounted again. We went 
over the ridge and down to the base of the 
shapely cone, whose mural crown was the 


ring wall of the old castle of -Monreale, 
very noble against the night sky. The chalk 
was hard and it was freezing. The white 
ice crackled desolately under my naked 
feet as we neared the gate. At the cross- 
ways I called out the salutation of a fair 
night, and after a minute, a husky voice 
protested to God through the thick sack- 
ing which stuffed a loophole of the mean 
houses on my right. I asked for Sheikh 
Abd el Mayein, and was told “in the 
Government House,”’ which lay at the 
further end of the old castle’s enceinte. 
Arrived there, I called again. A door 
was flung open, and a cloud of smoky 
light streamed across, whirling with motes, 
through which black faces peered to know 
who I was. I hailed them friendly, by 
name, saying that I was come to eat a 
sheep with the master, upon which the 
slaves ran out noisy with astonishment 
and relieved me of Wodheiha. One lit me 
with a flaming spar up the stone outside 
stairs to the house door and between more 
servants down a winding passage dripping 
with water from the broken roof, intoa 
tiny room. There lay Abd el Mayein upon 
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a carpet, face down, breathing the least 
smoky level of air. 

My legs were shaky, so I dropped be- 
side him, and gladly copied his position to 
avoid the choking fumes of a brass brazier 
of flaming wood which crackled in a re- 
cessed shot-window of the mighty outer 
wall. He searched out for me a waistcloth, 
while I stripped off my things and hung 
them to steam before the fire, which be- 
came less smarting to the eyes and throat 
as it burned down into red coals. Mean- 
while Abd el Mayein clapped his hands for 
supper to be hastened and served tea hot 
and spiced and often until the mutton, 
boiled with raisins in butter, was carried in. 

He explained, with his blessings on the 
dish, that next day they would either 
starve or rob, since he had here two hun- 
dred men, and no food or money, and his 
messengers to Feisal were held up in»u. 
snow. Whereat I, too, clapped my hands, 
commanding my saddle bags; and pre- 
sented him with £500 on account, till his 
subsidy came. This was good payment for 
the iood, and we were very merry over my 
oddness in riding alone, in winter, with a 
hundredweight and more of gold for bag- 
gage. I repeated that Zeid, like himself, 
was straitened. After an hour he excused 
himself because he had just married a 
Shobek wife. 

I rolled up in the rugs and slept warmly. 
The fleas were serried, but my nakedness, 
the Arab defense against a verminous bed, 
lessened their plague, and the bruises did 
not prevail because I was too tired. In the 
morning I arose with a splitting headache 
and said I must go on. Two men were 
found to ride with me, so we skated timor- 
ously down the rapid path to the plain 
across which still stretched the Roman 
road with its groups of fallen milestones 
inscribed by famous emperors. From this 
plain the two faint-hearts with me slipped 
back to their fellows on the castle hill. 

The camel and I were over the plain 
in three hours. Rain came on and soaked 
me, and then it blew fine and freezing till I 
crackled in armor of white silk, like a 
theater knight, or like a bridal cake, hard- 
iced. The snow now hid the path which 
wound uphill between walls and ditches. 
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Wodheiha, tired of wading to her bony 
knees in useless white stuff, began to flag. 
However, she got up one more steep bit, 
only to miss the edge of the path in a 
banked space. We fell together some eight- 
een feet down the hillside into a drift of 
frozen snow. After the fall she rose to her 
feet whimpering, and stood still, in a 
tremble. 

When he-camels so baulked, they would 
die on their spot, after days; and I feared 
that now I had found the limit of effort in 
she-camels. I plunged to my neck in front 
of her and tried to tow her out, vainly. 
Then I spent a long time hitting her. I 
mounted, and she sat down. I jumped off, 
heaved her up and wondered if perhaps 
it was that the drift was too thick. So I 
carved her a beautiful little road, a foot 
wide, three deep, and eighteen -paces long, 
using my bare feet and hands as tools. 
The crust was sharp and cut my wrists 
and ankles till they bled freely, and the 
roadside became lined with pink crystals. 
I went back to Wodheiha and climbed into 
the saddle. She started easily. We went 
running at it, and such was her speed that 
the rush carried her right over the shallow 
stuff, back on the proper road. Up this we 
went cautiously, I sounding the path in 
front with my stick or digging new passes 
where the drifts were deep. In three hours 
we were on the ridge. 

When the ridge served no more we did 
further heavy work, and at last Wodheiha 
baulked again. It was getting serious, for 
the evening was near, and suddenly I 
realized the loneliness, and that if the 
night found us yet beyond help on this hill- 
top, Wodheiha would die. So I took her 
back a hundred yards, mounted, and 
charged her at the bank. She responded. 
We burst through and over the northern 
lip which looked down on the Senussi 
village of Rasheidya. 

This face of the hill, sheltered from the 
wind and open to the sun all afternoon, had 
thawed. Underneath the superficial snow 
lay wet and muddy ground, and when 
Wodheiha ran upon this her feet went 
from under her and she sprawled, with her 
four legs locked. So on her tail, with me 
yet in the saddle, we went sliding round 
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One of Lawrence’s armies maintained its base beneath the cliffs at Guweira, a point which the Arabs 
touched on their marches to the south, east, or north. 


and down a hundred feet. Perhaps it hurt 
the tail, for on the levelagain she sprang up 


unsteadily, grunting, and lashed it about 
like a scorpion’s. Then she began to run 
at ten miles an hour down the greasy 
path, sliding and plunging wildly, with me 
clinging to the horns of the saddle. 


A few days later Lawrence made his way 
into Jerusalem for a conference with Allenby, 
who wanted to know how far he could trust 
the Arabs as the right wing of his army in a 
plan to take Damascus and, if possible, 
Aleppo in northern Syria. Lawrence agreed 
that with the help of certain British, Egyp- 
tian, and Indian troops to be assigned to the 
Arab army, he would be able to drive his 
share of the enemy northward through Syria. 
Allenby’s armies were to form a solid line 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead 
Sea, while Lawrence’s Arabs, unth the help 
of British and French detachments as- 
signed to work with him, were to form an ex- 
tension of the line eastward from the Dead 
Sea into the desert, pushing the Turks north- 
ward in the general advance. During that 
spring of 1918 Lawrence either blew up and 
demolished or captured eighty miles of the 
Hejaz railway south of Maan. 


All this time the face of our revolt was 
growing. Feisal, veiled in his tent, main- 
tained incessantly the teaching and preach- 
ing of his Arab movement. Akaba boomed: 
even our field work was going well. The 
Arab regulars had just had their third suc- 
cess at Jerdun, the battered station which 
they made it almost a habit to take and 
lose. Our armored cars happened on a 
Turkish sortie from Maan and smashed it 
in such style that the opportunity never 
recurred. Zeid, in command of half the 
army posted north of Uheida, was showing 
great vigor. For six weeks we marked time. 
Zeid and Jaafar with their regulars con- 
tinued a profitable battering upon the 
Maan sector. Sherif Nasir, accompanied 
by Peake and Hornby [British officers], 
moved to Hesa, forty miles northward, and 
occupied eight miles of railway in one 
happy thrust. By intensive demolition the 
very foundations of the line thereabouts 
were destroyed and the Turkish contem- 
plated offensive against Feisal was brought 
to naught. 

We took advantage of the lull to go up 
to Allenby, who said outright that late in 
September he would make a grand attack 
to fulfill the Smuts plan even to Damascus 
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and Aleppo. Our réle would be as laid 
down: we must make the Derah raid on 
the 2,000 camels [which Lawrence had 
procured from Allenby]. In July Dawnay 
and J were again talking to Allenby and 
Bartholomew, his new staff officer, and, 
of their generosity and confidence, seeing 
the undress workings of a general’s mind. 
It was an experience: technical, reassur- 
ing, and very valuable to me, who was 
mildly a general, too, in my own odd show. 


Lawrence was now a lieutenant-colonel, 
with some of the most able British officers in 
the Near East for his assistants. He was an 
important figure at headquarters, for Allenby 
knew that he held the entire Arabian situ- 
ation in his mental grasp. When he was not 
making friends with the tribes, allaying 
native suspicion, or settling quarrels, Law- 
rence was roaming northward inside the 
Turkish lines, in disguise, learning all 
about the enemy plans and converting the 
local Arabs to Feisal’s cause when they 
should be needed. In some small towns 
Lawrence strutted boldly in his British 
uniform, receiving salutes from - 
the soldters, who took him for a 
German officer. Again, as at 
Baalbek, he gathered the Arab 
leaders and at night, alone, plan- 
ted explesives under the biggest 
bridge between Damascus and 
Beirut and blew it to pieces be- 
fore the eyes of 
the Arabs who 
though many 
miles inside the 
Turkish lines 
were thus con- 
vinced of Fei- 
sal’s strength. 
Lawrence en- 
tered Damascus 
and rode to the 
palace of Ali 
Riza Pasha,the § = 
military gover- © 
nor for the 
Turks, who 'se- 
creily sympa- 
thized with the 
Arabs. Ali told 
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his British guest everything he wanted to know 
about the Turkish and German plans. Again, 
while spyingin Derahin Arabdress, Lawrence 
was arresied as a deserter from the Turkish 
Army, taken to headquarters and flogged 
until he fainted: then they threw him back 
into the street—this man for whom their 
government offered a fortune, dead or alive. 


At this juncture Dawnay was inspired 
to think of the surviving battalion of the 
Imperial Camel Corps. Perhaps G.H.Q. 
would lend it to us to confuse the Turks. 
We telephoned Bartholomew, who under- 
stood. After an active telephoning we got 
our way. Colonel Buxton, with three 
hundred men, were lent to us for a month. 
We sat down with a map and measured 
that Buxton should march from the canal 
to Akaba, thence to Rumm, to carry 
Mudowwara by night attack, thence by 
Bair to destroy the bridge and great 
tunnel near Amman, and back to Palestine 
on August 30th. Their activity would give 
us a peaceful month in which our 2,000 new 
camels could learn to graze, while carrying 
the extra dumps and food 
which Buxton’s force would 
expect. 

As regards the main 
scheme Allenby meant to 
attack on September 10, 
1918, and wanted us to lead 
off not more than four nor 
less than two 
days before he 
did. His words 
to me were 
that three men 
and a boy 
with pistols in 
front of Derah 
on September 
16th would fill 
his conception, 
would be bet- 
ter than thou- 
sands a week 
before or a 
week after. 
cared nothing 
for our fighting 
power, and did 


Photograph from American Colony 
A GENTLE PATRIOT 
Typical Bedouin after a successful raid. 
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BRITISH POWER IN THE DESERT 


The motor cars sent up by Allenby aided Lawrence in transporting his leaders, messengers, and emer- 
gency supplies from one camp to another. 


not reckon us part of his tactical strength. 
Our purpose, to him, was moral, to keep 
the enemy command intent upon the 
trans-Jordan front. 

In my English capacity I shared this 
view, but on my Arab side both agitation 
and battle seemed equally important, the 
one to serve the joint success, the other to 
establish Arab self-respect, without which 
victory would not be wholesome. Accord- 
ingly, I planned to march 500 regular 
mounted infantry, the battery of French 
quick-firing ’65 mountain guns, propor- 
tionate machine guns, two armored cars, 
sappers, camel scouts, and two airplanes to 
Azrak, where their concentration must be 
complete on September 13th. On the 16th 
we would envelop Derah, and cut its 
railways. Two days later we would fall 
back east of the Hejaz railway and wait 
events with Allenby. As reserve against 
accident we would purchase barley in Jebel 
Druse, and store it at Azrak. Nuri Shaalan 
would accompany us with a contingent of 
Rualla, also the Serdiyeh, the Sirhan and 
Haurani peasants under Talal el Hareidhin. 
Dawnay helped the organizing side by 
getting from G.H.Q. the loan of Stirling, a 
skilled staff officer, tactful and wise. Stir- 


ling’s passion for horses was a passport to 
intimacy with Feisal and the chiefs. 

Among the Arab officers were distributed 
some British military decorations, tokens 
of their gallantry about Maan. These 
marks of Allenby’s esteem heartened the 
Arab army. Nuri Pasha offered to com- 
mand the Derah expedition, for which his 
courage, authority, and coolness marked 
him as the ideal leader. He began to pick 
for it the best four hundred men in the 
army. 

Pisani, the French commandant, forti- 
fied by a Military Cross, and in urgent 
pursuit of a D.S.O., took bodily possession 
of the four Schneider mountain guns 
which Couse had sent down to us after 
Bremond left; and spent agonizing hours 
with Young, trying to put the scheduled 
ammunition and mule forage with his men 
and his own private kitchen on one half the 
requisite camels. 

I went to Akaba, where Buxton let me 
explain to each company their march and 
the impatient nature of the allies whom 
they, unasked, had come to help; begging 
them to turn the other cheek if there was a 
row, partly because they were better edu- 
cated than the Arabs and therefore less 
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prejudiced; partly because they were so 
few. 

In Rumm the men had their first ex- 
perience of watering in equality with the 
Arabs, and found it troublesome. However, 
they were wonderfully mild, and Buxton 
was an old Sudan official, speaking Arabic, 
and understanding nomadic ways. Thanks 
to their diplomacy and to the care of the 
British rank and file nothing untoward 
happened. 

Later I rode back to Akaba, through the 
high-walled Itm, alone now with six silent, 
unquestioning guards who followed me like 
shadows, harmonious and submerged in 
their natural sand and bush and hill; and a 
homesickness came over me, stressing 
vividly my outcast life among these 
Arabs, while I exploited their highest 
ideals and made their love of freedom one 
more tool to help England win. 

In Akaba the rest of my bodyguard 
were assembled. They were sixty. Seldom 
had Abdulla brought so many of his troop 
together, and as we rode into the brown 
hills for Guweira he was busy sorting them 
in Ageyl fashion, center and wings, with 
poets and singers on the right and left. So 
our ride was musical. It hurt him that I 
would not have a banner, like a prince. 


At Guweira Lawrence found an airplane 
waiting with an urgent summons to Feisal 
and the chiefs. So he flew to meet them at 
Jafar. This constant moving about, by camel, 
motor car, airplane, and very often afoot, 
behind the enemy lines, kept Lawrence the 
best-informed man in Arabia. He always car- 
ried a quantity of British gold pieces; and 
even to-day the Arabs speak of the welcome 
British gold. At Jafar Lawrence found that 
he was needed to talk another large tribe into 
joining the Arab revolt; and he conversed 
with the chiefs all that night, winning them 
over at daybreak. 


Siddons flew me back to Guweira and 
next day I heard by airplane how Buxton’s 
force had fared at Mudowwara. They de- 
cided to assault it before dawn mainly by 
means of bombers, in three parties. At 
seven in the morning the enemy had sur- 
rendered. We had lost four killed and ten 
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wounded. The Turks lost twenty-one killed, 
one hundred and fifty prisoners, with two 
field guns and three machine guns. 

On the evening of August 15th, I sat 
down with Buxton {then at Bair] in a coun- 
cil of war. Young had duly sent to Bair 
fourteen days’ rations for man and beast. 
Of this there remained eight days’ for the 
men, ten for the animals. The camel- 
drivers of the supply column, driven for- 
ward only by Young’s strong will, had 
left Jafar half-mutinous with fear of the 
desert. They had lost, stolen, or sold the 
rest of Buxton’s supplies on their way. 
We had to adjust our plan to the new con- 
ditions. 

We marched out of Bair, and that night 
slept in Ghadaf. Our armored car overtook 
us as we halted, its delighted Sherari guide 
grinning in triumph on the turret lid. An 
hour or two later Abdulla arrived, report- 
ing all up and well. He begged that Buxton 
should not kill, directly in the road, such 
camels as broke down on the march; for 
his men made each successive carcass ex- 
cuse for a feast and a delay. Abdulla was 
troubled to understand why the British 
shot their abandoned beasts. I pointed 
out how we Arabs shot one another if 
badly wounded in battle, but Abdulla re- 
torted that it was to save us from being so 
tortured that we might do ourselves shame. 
He believed there was hardly a man alive 
who would not choose a gradual death of 
weakness in the desert rather than a sud- 
den cutting off. Our English argument, 
that it was kinder to kill quickly anything 
except a man, he would not take seriously. 

Our morrow was like the day before, a 
steady grind of forty miles. Next day was 
the last before the bridge effort. I took 
half my men from the baggage train and 
threw them forward on our line of march 
to crown each hilltop. This was well done 
but did not profit us, for a Turkish air- 
plane came from the south, flew the 
length of our column, and went down 
ahead of us into Amman. We plodded 
heavily into Muaggar by noon, and hid in 
the substructures of the Roman temple 
platform. Our watchers took post on the 
crest, looking out over the harvested 


_ plains to the Hejaz railway. 
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AN ARAB CAMEL CORPS 


The most practical and mobile form of waging war in the desert was by means of the camel corps. The 
riders could carry enough supplies to last them six weeks and the beasts were able to go for days without 


food or water. 


I sent the peasants into the villages to 
get news and to warn the people to keep 
within doors. They returned to say chance 
was fighting against us. Round the win- 
nowed corn upon the threshing floors 
stood Turkish soldiers, for the tax- 
gatherers were measuring the heaps under 
guard of sections of mounted infantry. 
Three such troops, forty men, lay this 
night in the three villages nearest the 
great bridge, villages through which we 
must necessarily go and come. I decided to 
call it off. 


Leaving his British and Arab troops in 
Azrak he rejoined Feisal, then at Aba el 
Lissan. The mail arrived from Mecca and in 
the latest copy of the Kibla, King Hussein’s 
gazette, they read a statement from Hussein 
that “fools were calling Jaafar Pasha 
General Officer commanding the Arab North- 
ern Army, whereas there was no such rank, 
indeed no rank higher than captain in the 
Arab Army.” In view of Feisal’s commis- 
sioning high ranking officers, on behalf of 
King Hussein, his father, this repudiation 
from Mecca threw the entire army into an 
uproar, with confusion and delay which en- 
dangered the success of Allenby’s great plan 
to wrest Syria from the Turks. 


This had been published by King Hus- 


sein after reading that Allenby had decor- 
ated Jaafar, to spite the northern town 
Arabs, the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
officers, whom the king at once despised 
for their laxity and feared for the accom- 
plishments. He knew they were fighting, 
not to give him dominion, but to set free 
their own countries for their own govern- 
ing, and the lust for power had grown un- 
controllable in the old man. 

Jaafar came in and proffered his resigna- 
tion to Feisal. There followed our divisional 
officers and their staffs, with the regimental 
and battalion commanders. I begged them 
to pay no heed to the humors of an old 
man of seventy, out of the world in Mecca, 
whose greatness they themselves had made, 
and Feisal refused to accept their resigna- 
tions. He telegraphed to Mecca and re- 
ceived a return telegram which called him 
traitor and outlaw. He replied laying down 
his command of the Akaba front. Hussein 
appointed Zeid to succeed him. Zeid 
promptly refused. Hussein’s cipher mes- 
sages became corrupt with rage. I wired 
to Allenby asking him to smooth out the 
incident. 

Our obligation was to restore Feisal’s 
supremacy. To attempt anything serious 
between Derah and Damascus without 
him would be vain. We could put in the 
attack on Derah, which was what Allenby 
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expected of us; but the capture of Damas- 
cus, which was what I expected from the 
Arabs when I had joined with them in the 
field, taken ten thousand pains, and spent 
my wit and strength—that depended on 
Feisal’s being with me in the fighting line, 
undistracted by military duties, but ready 
to take over and exploit the political value 
of what our bodies conquered for him. 
. Eventually he offered to come up under 
my orders. 

As for the apology from Mecca, Allenby 
and Wilson were doing their best, en- 
grossing the cables. If they failed, my 
course would be to promise Feisal the 
direct support of the British Government, 
and drive him into Damascus as sovereign 
prince. It was possible, but I wanted to 
avoid it except as a last necessity. 

King Hussein behaved true to type, 
protesting fluently, and showing no under- 
standing of the grave effect of his incursion 
into northern army affairs. His telegrams 
came through Egypt and by wireless to 
our operators in Akaba, and were sent up 
to me by car for delivery to Feisal. The 
Arabic ciphers were simple, and I had un- 
desirable passages mutilated by rear- 
ranging their figures into nonsense before 
handing them in code to Feisal. The play 
went on for several days. Finally there 
came a long message, the first half a lame 
apology and withdrawal of the mis- 
chievous proclamation, the second half a 
repetition of the offense in a new form. I 
suppressed the tail, and took the head 
marked “very urgent”’ to Feisal’s tent. 

All the camp was happy as I set off 
northward in the Rolls tender. We were 
never out of sight of men, of tenuous camel- 
columns of troops and tribesmen and bag- 
gage moving slowly northward over the in- 
terminable Jafar flat. Past all this activity 
we roared, my excellent driver, Green, 
once achieving 67 miles an hour. 

At Azrak Lawrence gathered the great 
body of his Arab army, with British cars, 
airplanes, and troops, and a detachment of 
the French. Food supplies, for men and 
animals, arrived in long lines, and the oasis 
village to the southeast of Derah became a 
concentration point for Lawrence’s invasion 
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of Syria. At Derah he was to capture and cui 
the three railways branching off from that im- 
portant junction, thus isolating the Turkish 
army fighting Allenby. 


The crowd had destroyed my pleasure 
in Azrak and I went off down the valley to 
our remote Ain el Essad and lay there all 
day in my old lair among the tamarisk, 
where the wind in the dusty green branches 
played with such sounds as it made in 
English trees. It told me I was tired to 
death of these Arabs; petty incarnate 
Semites who attained heights and depths 
beyond our reach, though not beyond our 
sight. They realized our absolute in their 
unrestrained capacity for good or evil; 
and for two years I had profitably sham- 
med to be their companion. 

At dawn our column marched. Of them 
one thousand were the Aba el Lissan con- 
tingent. Three hundred were Nuri Shaal- 
lan’s nomad horse. He had also 2,000 
camel-riders, and these I asked him to keep 
in Wadi Sirhan. It seemed unwise, before 
the supreme day, to launch so many dis- 
turbing Bedouins among the villages of 
the Hauran. The horsemen were sheikhs, 
or sheikh’s servants, men of substance, 
under control. Affairs with the Nuri and 
Feisal held me the whole day in Azrak; but 
Joyce had left me a tender, the Blue Mist, 
by which on the following morning I over- 
took the army. 

I was thinking hard about the Amman 
demolition, puzzled as to what expedient 
would be quickest and best. Umtaiye, an 
ancient Roman frontier city, was reached 
just before sunset. The troops were five 
or six miles behind, so as soon as our beasts 
had a drink we struck off to the railway, 
four miles downhill to the westward, 
thinking to do a snatch demolition. The 
dusk let us get close without alarm, and to 
our joy, we found that the going was possi- 
ble for armored cars: while just before us 
were two good bridges. These points de- 
cided me to return in the morning with 
more guncotton, to abolish the larger four- 
arched bridge. Its destruction would give 
the Turks some days’ hard mending, and 
set us free of Amman all the time of our 
first Derah raid. 
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NATIVES AMAZED BY AIR POWER 


When British planes arrived to help Lawrence in his almost daily encounters with the Turks, the Arabs 
became confident of victory. 


It was a happy discovery and we rode 
back. As we climbed the last ridge, a high 
unbroken watershed, which hid Umtaiye 
completely from the railway and its possi- 
ble watchmen, the fresh northeast wind 
blew into our faces the warm smell and 
dust of ten thousand feet, and from the 
crest the ruins appeared so startlingly un- 
like themselves three hours before that we 
pulled up to gasp. The hollow ground was 
festively spangled with a galaxy of little 
evening fires, fresh-lighted, still twinkling 
with the flame reflections in their smoke. 
About them men were making bread or 
coffee, while others drove their noisy 
camels to and from the water. 

In the morning, while the army break- 
fasted, and thawed the dawn chill from its 
muscles in the sun, I explained to the Arab 
leaders in council the fitness of the line 
for a car raid, and it was determined that 
two armored cars should run down to the 
bridge and attack it, while the main body 
continued their march to Tel Arar on the 
Damascus railway, four miles north of 
Derah. They would take post there, posses- 
sing the line at dawn to-morrow, the 17th, 
and we with the cars would have finished 
this bridge and rejoined them before that. 


About two in the afternoon as we drove 
toward the railway we had the great sight 
of a swarm of our bombing planes droning 
steadily up toward Derah on their first 
raid. The place had hitherto been carefully 
preserved from air attack, so the damage 
among the unaccustomed, unprotected, 
and unarmed garrison was heavy. The 
morale of the men suffered as much as the 
railway traffic, and till our onslaught 
from the north forced them to see us, all 
their efforts went into digging bomb-proof 
shelters. 

We lurched across plots of grass, between 
bars and fields of rough stone in our two 
tenders and two armored cars, but arrived 
well behind the last ridge, just this side of 
our target. On the rise south of the bridge 
stood a stone blockhouse. We left the 
tenders here, under cover. I transferred 
myself with 150 pounds of guncotton, 
fused and ready, to one armored car, in- 
tending to drive passively down the valley 
toward the bridge, till its arches, sheltering 
us from the fire of the post, enabled me to 
lay and light the demolition charges. 
Meanwhile the other car would engage the 
blockhouse to cover my operation. 

When they saw us the astonished garri- 
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son of seven or eight Turks got out of their 
trenches and, rifles in hand, advanced upon 
us in open order, moved either by panic, 
by misunderstanding, or by an inhuman 
unmixed courage. In a few minutes the 
second car came into action against them, 
while four other Turks appeared beside 
the bridge and shot at us. Our machine 
gunners ranged and fired a short burst. One 
man fell, another was hit, the rest ran a 
little way, thought better of it, and returned 
making friendly signs. We took their rifles 
and sent them up the valley to the tenders. 
The blockhouse surrendered at the same 
moment. We were very content to have 
taken the bridge and its section of track in 
five minutes, without loss. 

Joyce rushed down in his tender with 
more guncotton, and hastily we set about 
the bridge, a pleasant little work, eighty 
feet long and fifteen feet high. In the 
drainage holes of the spandrils six small 
charges were inserted zigzag, and with 
their explosion all the arches were scientifi- 
cally shattered, the demolition being a fine 
example of that finest sort which left 
the skeleton of the bridge intact indeed, 
but tottering, so that the repairing enemy 
had first to labor to destroy the wreck, be- 
fore they could attempt to rebuild. When 
we had finished enemy patrols were near 
enough to give us a fair excuse for quitting. 

We overtook the Arab army about 8 in 
the morning, on the crest of the slope to the 
railway, as it was deploying to attack the 
little bridge-guarding redoubt between us 
and the mound of Tel Arar, whose head 
overlooked the countryside to Derah. 
Rualla horsemen led by Trad dashed down 
the long slope and over the liquorice- 
grown bed of the watercourse to the line. 
Young bounced after them in his Ford. 
From the ridge we thought the railway 
taken without a shot, but while we gazed, 
suddenly from the neglected Turkish post 
came a vicious spitting fire, and our 
braves who had been standing in splendid 
attitudes on the coveted line, wondering 
privately what on earth to do next, dis- 
appeared. 

Nuri Said moved down Pisani’s guns 
and fired a few shots. Then the Rualla and 
troops rushed the redoubt easily, with 
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only one killed. So the southern ten miles 
of the Damascus line were freely ours by «) 
in the morning. It was the only railway to 
Palestine and Hejaz and I could hardly 
realize our fortune, hardly believe that my 
word to Allenby was fulfilled so simply and 
so soon. 

The Arabs streamed down from the ridge 
in rivers of men, and swarmed upon the 
round head of Tel Arar to look over their 
plain, whose rimmed flatness the early 
sun speciously relieved, by yet throwing 
more shadow than light. Our soldiers could 
see Derah, Mezerib, and Ghazale, the three 
key-stations, with their naked eyes. [ was 
seeing farther than this: northward to Da- 
mascus, the Turkish base, their only link 
with Constantinople and Germany, now 
cut off; southward to Amman and Maan 
and Medina, all cut off; westward to Liman 
von Sanders isolated in Nazareth, to 
Nablus, to the Jordan Valley. To-day was 
September 17th, the promised day, forty- 
eight hours before Allenby would throw 
forward his full power. In forty-eight hours 
the Turks might decide to change their 
dispositions to meet our new danger, but 
they could not change them before Allenby 
struck. 

I wanted the whole line destroyed in a 
moment, but things seemed to have stop- 
ped. The army had done its share. Nuri 
Said was posting machine guns about the 
Arar mound to keep back any sortie from 
Derah, but why was there no demolition 
going on? I rushed down, to find Peake’s 
Egyptians making breakfast. However, in 
an hour they were mustered for their 
rhythmic demolition by numbers, and al- 
ready the French gunners, who also carried 
guncotton, had descended upon the near 
bridge. They were not very good, but at 
the second try it did some hurt. 

From the head of Tel Arar, before the 
mirage had begun to dance, I examined 
Derah carefully through my strong glass, 
wanting to see what the Turks had in 
store for us this day. Their airdrome was 
alive with gangs pulling machine after 
machine into the open. I could count eight 
or nine lined up. Otherwise, things were as 
we expected. Some few infantry were being 
fired toward us, but we were four miles off. 
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Locomotives were getting up steam, but 
the trains were unarmored. Behind us to- 
ward Damascus the country lay still as a 
map. From Mezerib on our right there was 
no movement. We held the initiative. 

My hope was to fire 600 charges, tulip 
fashion, putting out of commission four 
miles of rail. Tulips had been invented by 
Peake and myself for this occasion. Thirty 
ounces of guncotton were planted beneath 
the center of the central sleeper of each 
thirty-three foot section of the track. The 
sleepers were steel, and their box-shape 
left an air chamber which the gas explosion 
filled, to blow the middle of the sleeper 
upward. If the charge was properly laid, 
the metal did not snap, but humped itself, 
bud-like, two feet in the air. The lift of it 
pulled the rails three inches up, the drag 
of it pulled them six inches together, and 
as the chairs gripped the bottom flanges, 
warped them inward seriously, The triple 
distortion put them beyond repair. Three 
or five sleepers would be likewise ruined, 
and a trench driven across the earthwork. 
All this with one charge, fired by a fuse so 
short that the first, blowing off while the 
third was being lighted, cast its débris safely 
overhead. Six hundred such charges would 
take the Turks a fair week to mend. This 
would be a generous reading of Allenby’s 
“three men and a boy with pistols.” 

I turned to go back to the troops, and at 
that moment two things happened. Peake 
fired his first charge, like a poplar tree of 
black smoke, with a low following report; 
and the first Turkish machine got up and 
came for us. Nuri Said and I fitted ad- 
mirably under an outcrop of rock, fissured 
into deep natural trenches, on the hill’s 
southern face. There we waited coolly for 
the bomb, but it was only a reconnaissance 
machine which studied us and returned 
to Derah with its news. 

Bad news it must have been, for three 
two-seaters and four scouts and an old 
yellow-bellied Albatros got up in quick 
succession, and circled over us, dropping 
bombs, or diving at us with machine gun 
fire. Nuri put his Hotchkiss gunners in the 
rock cracks, and rattled back at them. 
Pisani cocked up his four mountain guns 
and let fly some optimistic shrapnel. This 
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disturbed the enemy, who circled off and 
came back much higher. Their aim became 
uncertain. 

We scattered our troops and the camels, 
while the irregulars scattered themselves. 
To open into the thinnest target was our 
only hope of safety, as the plain had not 
overhead cover for a rabbit, and our hearts 
misgave us when we saw what thousands 
of men we had, dotted out below. It was 
strange to stand on the hilltop looking at 
these two rolling square miles, liberally 
spread with men and animals and bursting 
out irregularly with lazy silent bulbs of 
smoke where the bombs dropped, or with 
sprays of dust where machine gun groups 
lashed down. Things looked and sounded 
hot. 

But the Egyptians went on working as 
methodically as they had eaten. Four par- 
ties dug in tulips, while Peake and one of 
his officers lit each series as it was laid. 
The airplanes seemed not to see what was 
going on, and the party drew gradually 
out of the danger area into the quiet land- 
scape to the north. I traced their progress 
by the degradation of the telegraph. In 
virgin parts its poles stood trimly, drilled 
by the taut wire: but behind Peake they 
leaned and tottered anyhow, or fell. Nuri 
Said, Joyce, and myself met in council, and 
pondered how to get to the Yarmuk sec- 
tion of the Palestine line to top off our 
cutting of the Damascus and Hejaz rail- 
ways. In view of the reported opposition 
there we must take nearly all our men, 
which seemed hardly wise under such con- 
stant air observation. 

While we hesitated things were marvel- 
ously solved. Junor, the British pilot, now 
alone at Azrak, had heard of the enemy 
machines about Derah, and in his own 
mind decided to carry out an air program. 
So when things were at their thickest with 
us he suddenly sailed into the circus. We 
watched with mixed feelings, for his hope- 
lessly old-fashioned machine, the B.E.-72, 
made him cold meat for any one of the 
enemy scouts or two-seaters: but at first 
he astonished them, as he rattled in with 
his two guns. They scattered for a careful 
look at this unexpected opponent. He 
flew westward across the line, and they 
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went after in pursuit, with that amiable 
weakness of aircraft for a hostile machine, 
however important the ground target. 

We were left in perfect peace. Nuri 
caught at the lull to collect 350 regulars, 
with two of Pisani’s guns and hurried them 
over the saddle behind Tel Arar, on the 
first stage of their march to Mezerib. With 
a half-hour’s start the airplanes would 
notice neither the lessened numbers by the 
mound nor the scattered groups making 
along every slope and hollow across the 
stubble westward. I sent the peasantry 
after the soldiers and half an hour later 
was calling up my bodyguard, that we 
might get to Mezerib before the others. 

Unfortunately we drew enemy attention. 
An airplane crawled over us, dropping 
bombs: one, two, three, misses; the fourth 
into our midst. Two of my men went down. 
Their camels in bleeding masses struggled 
on the ground. The men had not a scratch, 
and leaped up behind two of their friends. 
We opened out and rode swiftly, knowing 
the ground by heart, checking only to tell 
the young peasants we met that the work 
was now at Mezerib. 

The field paths were full of these fellows, 
pouring out afoot from every village to help 
us. They were very willing, but my eyes 
had rested so long on the brown leanness of 
desert men that these gay village lads 
with their flushed faces, clustering hair, 
and plump pale arms and legs seemed like 
girls. 

As we reached Mezerib Nuri Said’s 
soldiers were only two miles back. We 
watered our camels and drank deeply our- 
selves, for it had been a long, hot day, and 
was not ended. Then we looked over the 
lake from behind the old fort and saw 
movement in the railway station. Some of 
the white-legged fellows told me that the 
Turks held it in force. However, the ap- 
proaches were too tempting. Abdulla led 
our charge, for my days of adventuring 
were ended, with the sluggard excuse that 
my skin must be kept for a justifying 
emergency. Otherwise I wanted to enter 
Damascus. 

This job was too easy. Abdulla found 
grain, flour, and some little booty of weap- 
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my hangers-on. New adherents came 
running across the grass, like flies to honey. 
Tallal arrived at his constant gallop. We 
passed the stream, and walked together up 
the far bank knee-deep in weeds till we 
saw the Turkish station 300 yards in front. 
We might capture this before attacking the 
great bridge below Tel el Shehab. Tallal 
advanced carelessly. Turks showed them- 
selves to the right and left. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he, “I know the 
station master.” 

But when we were 200 yards away 
twenty rifles fired a shocking volley at us. 
We dropped unhurt into the weeds, nearly 
all of them thistles, and crawled gingerly 
back, Tallal swearing. My men heard him, 
or the shots, and came streaming up from 
the river, but I returned them, fearing a 
machine gun in the station buildings. Nuri 
Said was due. He arrived with Nasir. 
Nuri pointed out that delay at Mezerib 
might lose us the bridge, a greater objec- 
tive. I agreed, but thought this bird in 
hand might suffice, since Peake’s main- 
line demolition would stand for a week, 
and the week’s end bring a new situation. 
So Pisani unfolded his willing guns and 
smashed a few rounds of point-blank high 
explosive. Under their cover with our 
twenty machine guns making a roof over- 
head, Nuri walked forward, gloved and 
sworded, to receive the surrender of the 
forty soldiers left alive. 

Upon this rich station hundreds of 
Haurani peasants hurled themselves in 
frenzy, plundering. Men, women, and 
children fought like dogs over every ob- 
ject. Doors and windows, door frames and 
window frames, even steps of the stairs 
were carried off. One hopeful blew in the 
safe and found postage stamps inside. 
Others smashed open the long range of cars 
on the siding, to find all manner of supplies. 
Tons were carried off. Yet more were 
strewn in wreckage on the ground. 

Young and I cut the telegraph, here an 
important network of trunk and local lines, 
indeed the Palestine army’s main link 
with their homeland, It was pleasant to 
imagine Liman von Sander’s fresh curse, 
in Nazareth, as each severed wire tanged 
back from the clippers. We did them 
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FEISAL AND HIS BEDOUIN HOST 


Feisal is here shown leading a unit of his army; but his usual tasks were to settle disputes among the 
tribal heads, recruit new leaders, and spread the gospel of the revolt. 


slowly, with ceremony, to draw out the 
indignation. The Turks’ hopeless lack of 
initiative made their army a “directed” 
one, so that by destroying the telegraphs 
we went far toward turning them into a 
leaderless mob. After the telegraph we 
blew in the points, and planted tulips, not 
very many, but enough to annoy. 

While we worked a light engine came 
down the line from Derah on patrol. The 
bang and dust clouds of our tulips per- 
turbed it. It withdrew discreetly. Later an 
airplane visited us. 

Men came pouring down from the north 
on horse, on camel, and on foot, hundreds 
and hundreds of them in a terrible gran- 
deur of enthusiasm, thinking this was the 
final occupation of the country, and that 
Nasir would seal his victory by taking 
Derah in the night. Even the magistrates 
of Derah came to open us their town. By 
acceding we should hold the water supply 
of the railway station, which must inevita- 
bly yield; yet later, if the ruin of the 
Turkish army came but slowly, we might 


be forced out again, and lose the plainsmen 
between Derah and Damascus, in whose 
hands our final victory lay. A nice calcula- 
tion, if hardly a fresh one, but on the 
whole the arguments were still against 
taking Derah. Again we had to put off 
our friends with excuses within their com- 
prehension. 

Slow work, and when at last we were 
ready a new visitor appeared, the boy- 
chief of Tel el Shehab. His village was the 
key to the bridge. He described the posi- 
tion, the large guard, how it was placed. 
Obviously the problem was harder than 
we had believed, if his tale was true. We 
doubted it, for his just-dead father had 
been hostile, and the son sounded too sud- 
denly devoted to our cause. However, he 
finished by suggesting that he return after 
an hour with the officer commanding the 
garrison, a friend of his. We sent him off 
to bring his Turk, telling our waiting men 
to lie down for another brief rest. 

Soon the boy was back with a captain, an 
Armenian, anxious to harm his government 
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in any way he could. Also he was very 
nervous. We had hard work to assure him. 
His sabalterns, he said, were loyal Turks, 
and some of the non-commissioned officers. 
He proposed that we move close to the 
village, and lie there secretly, while the 
three or four of our lustiest men hid in his 
room. He would call his subordinates one 
by one to see him; and as each entered, 
our ambush might pinion him. This 
sounded in the proper descent from books 
of adventure, and we agreed enthusiasti- 
cally. 

My bodyguard prepared bridge-cutting 
charges of gelatine. I filled my pockets with 
detonators. Nasir sent men to each section 
of the camel corps to tell them of the com- 
ing adventure, that they might work 
themselves up to the height of it. On a 
long line our force crept down a winding 
path beside an irrigation ditch, on the 
crest of the dividing ridge. If there was 
treachery before us, this bare road would 
be a death-trap, without issue to right or 
left, narrow, tortuous, and slippery with 
the ditch-water. So Nasir and I went first 
with our men. In front of us was the water- 
fall, whose burdening roar had given its 
character to that unforgettable night with 
Ali ibn el Hussein when we had attempted 
this bridge from the other wall of the 
ravine. Only to-night we were nearer, so 
that the noise flooded up oppressively and 
filled our ears. 

We crept very slowly and carefully now, 
soundless on our bare feet, while behind 
us the heavier soldiery snaked along, hold- 
ing their breath. Three of us went foot by 
foot down the slippery hillside till we could 
hear voices. Then suddenly the smoke 
broke and shifted, with the panting of an 
opened throttle, and afterward the squeal- 
ing of brakes as an engine came again toa 
standstill. There must be a long train 
waiting beneath. We marched again to the 
very spur below the village, waited five 
minutes, ten minutes. They passed slowly, 
but compelled patience on our restless 
fellows without the added warnings of the 
dogs, and the intermittent ringing chal- 
lenge of sentries about the bridge. Our 
woolen cloaks got stiff and heavy with the 
mist and we shivered. 
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After a long while a lighter speck came 
through the dark. It was the boy-sheikh, 
holding his brown cloak open to show us 
his white shirt like a flag. He whispered 
that his plan had failed. A train, this one 
in the ravine, had just arrived with a Ger- 
man colonel and the German and Turk re- 
serves from Afuleh, sent up by Liman von 
Sanders to rescue panic-stricken Derah. 

They had put the little Armenian under 
arrest for being absent from his post. 
There were machine guns galore, and sen- 
tries patroling the approaches with cease- 
less energy. In fact, there was a strong 
picket on the path not a hundred yards 
from where we sat. The oddity of our joint 
state made me laugh, though quietly. 

Nuri Said offered to take the place by 
main force. We had bombs enough, and 
pistol flares: numbers and preparedness 
would be on our side. It was a fair chance, 
but I was at the game of reckoning the 
value of an objective in terms of life, and 
as usual finding it too dear. I was secretly 
and disclaimedly proud of that planning of 
our campaigns, so I voted against it. We 
had to-day twice cut the -Damascus- 
Palestine railway; and the bringing here 
of the Afuleh garrison was a third benefit 
to Allenby. Our bond had been most 
heavily honored. We said good night to 
the lad who had honestly tried to do so 
much for us, and passed down the lines 
whispering to each man to lead back in 
silence. 

Then we sat in a group with our rifles 
waiting till our men should be beyond the 
danger zone. Oddly enough, this was the 
hardest moment of the night. Now that 
the work was over we could scarcely resist 
the temptation to rouse the spoil-sport 
Germans out. It would have been easy to 
have cracked off a Very light into their 
bivouac, and the solemn men would have 
turned out in ludicrous hurry. 

Reluctantly we pulled ourselves together 
for another day of effort, called up the 
army, and moved in a huge straggle 
through Mezerib station. The French gun- 
ners’ long-fused charge blew up the water 
tower at Mezerib, loudly, hours after we 
had passed. The Germans were marching 
out of Shehab for Derah at the moment, 
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and the inexplicable shock sent these 
humorless ones back there on guard till 
late afternoon. Meanwhile we were far 
away, plodding toward Nisib. Our real 
objective was the great bridge north of 
the village. 

The Turks held the bridge by means of 
a small redoubt, and maintained touch 
with it by riflemen posted in the village 
under cover of its walls. We turned two of 
Pisani’s guns and six machine guns on the 
small but deeply dug bridge post, hoping to 
force its defenders out. Five machine guns 
directed their fire into the village. In 
fifteen minutes its elders were out with us, 
very much perturbed. Nuri put, as the 
condition of cease-fire, their instant eject- 
ment of the Turks from the houses. They 
promised. So station and bridge were di- 
vided. We redoubled against these. 

The firing from the four wings became 
violent, thanks to our twenty-five machine 
guns, the Turks also being plentifully sup- 
plied. At last we put all four of Pisani’s 
guns against the redoubt and, after a few 
salvos, thought we saw its guard slipping 
from their battered trenches through the 
bridge into cover of the railway embank- 
ment. 

I told half my bodyguard, carrying ex- 
plosives, to move along the machine gun 
crest till within a stone’s throw of the re- 
doubt. It was a noble evening, yellow, mild, 
and indescribably peaceful, a foil to our 
incessart cannonade. The declining light 
shone down the angle of the ridges, its 
soft rays modeling them in delicate com- 
plexity. Then the sun sank and the sur- 
face became shadow, out of which for a 
moment rose starkly the innumerable 
flints strewing it. The redoubt was indeed 
abandoned. I dismounted and_ signaled 
Nuri to cease fire. 
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Hurriedly we piled guncotton against 
the piers, which were about five feet thick 
and twenty-five feet high, a good bridge, 
my seventy-ninth, and strategically most 
critical, since we were going to live op- 
posite it at Umtaiye until Allenby came 
forward and relieved us. So I had deter- 
mined not to leave a stone in its place. 

Nuri, meanwhile, was hurrying the in- 
fantry, gunners, and machine-gunners 
down in the thickening night toward the 
line, with orders to get a mile beyond in the 
desert, form up into a column, and wait. 
Yet the passing of so many camels over 
the track must take tediously long. I sat 
and chafed under the bridge, matches in 
hand, to light at once, despite the troops, 
if there was an alarm. Fortunately every- 
thing went well. Nuri gave me my signal. 

Half a minute later, just as I tumbled 
into the Turkish redoubt, the 800 pounds 
of stuff exploded in one burst, and the 
black air became sibilant with flying 
stones. The explosion was numbing from 
my twenty yards, and must have been 
heard halfway to Damascus. 

We rode two or three miles into the open 
toward Umtaiye. The going became very 
broken, over moraines of slipping dolerite, 
so I gladly called a halt and lay down in the 
ranks for an earned sleep. However, it 
seemed that Nuri and I were to lose the 
habit of sleeping. Our noise at Nisib had 
proclaimed us as widely as the flames at 
Mezerib, and visitors came streaming in 
from three sides to discuss the latest events. 

Hour after hour the night was broken by 
these newcomers challenging round our 
bivouacs, crying their way to us like lost 
souls and, peasant fashion, slobbering 
over our hands with protestations that we 
were their highest Jords and they our 
deepest servants. 





ment from his notable book. 


brute.” 





How he entered Damascus, the oldest city in the world, as the general of a 
conquering horde of wild Arabs, is told by Colonel Lawrence in the next install- 
In the midst of peace his belligerent Arab com- 
panion, Auda, started picking new fights. Lawrence, the conqueror, in Arab 
custom, started to improve conditions in the hospitals and was slapped on the 
face by a British medical major because Lawrence, the incorrigible, laughed at 
him when the Major, not knowing his superior officer, called him a “bloody 
It is one of the most amusing incidents in all of Lawrence’s book. 




















Annapolis—Our Amateur Naval College 


And Some Suggestions for Its Improvement 


WILLIAM SOWDEN SIMS 


REAR ADMIRAL, U. 


S. NAVY 


Admiral Sims recently made a brief speech in which he discussed the deficiencies of 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. His remarks were widely quoted and 
caused a great controversy. In this article Admiral Sims elaborates his brief speech 


and cites the authorities for his utterances. 


RECENT COMMENT has shown the 
surprising fact that neither the press nor 
the public, nor even the average naval 
officer, is aware that our Naval Academy 
is an unsatisfactory educational institu- 
tion, though it has been officially so re- 
ported, almost continuously year after 
year. Each year since 1850 the President 
and Congress have appointed a board of 
visitors to Annapolis, to inspect the acad- 
emy and report upon its educational and 
material deficiencies, and recommend 
such changes as may be necessary. The 
result is an annual report of vital impor- 
tance to all who are concerned with the 
efficiency of our Navy. 

The personnel of the board of visitors 
varies each year. The average number of 
members on a board is thirteen. The last 
six reports represented the searching in- 
vestigations of 79 men, including 11 presi- 
dents or professors of universities or col- 
leges, 24 citizens distinguished in their 
respective fields, 37 Senators or Represen- 
atives, and 7navalofficers. Obviously, their 
work should have been recognized as of 
great value in helping the government to 
improve conditions at Annapolis. 

There is enough evidence in the reports 
from 1921 to 1926, inclusive, to prove that 
the Naval Academy graduates men who 
are not properly grounded either in educa- 
tional or in technical subjects. Yet the 
most important recommendations of the 
visiting boards are not carried out by the 
Navy Department or Congress, and in 
some cases conditions are becoming more 
unfavorable each year. 


The chief criticism is that it is physically 
impossible to crowd into a four-year course 
both the studies necessary for a naval 
officer’s general education and the increas- 
ing number of technical subjects which 
he must study to prepare himself for ser- 
vice in a modern navy. As few of the pro- 
fessional studies can be omitted the 
educational studies must suffer. So, in 
attempting to turn out both adequately 
educated men and technically educated 
naval officers, the academy succeeds in 
neither. The burden is too heavy to permit 
thoroughness in either class of studies. 

We have testimony to this effect in the 
report of 1923, which, contrary to custom, 
was not published in the usual pamphlet 
form. It was full of criticism. It found 
that while a college graduate is prepared 
to take a special course in one of our uni- 
versities, 1 Naval Academy graduate is not 
so prepared. This paragraph summarizes 
the situation: 


The most serious questions arise from the 
changes in the problem presented to the 
academy by the enormous expansion in the 
last two decades of the world of science and 
technology, which is reflected at every point 
in the construction, maintenance, and man- 
agement of the vessels of a modern fleet. To 
say nothing of giving the midshipman a sound, 
symmetrical general education, which it can 
hardly be said he now receives, it is utterly 
impossible in the present four years’ course to 
give the training in fundamental physical 
science which is absolutely essential if the 
midshipman is to have more than a rule of 
thumb knowledge of the apparatus which he is 
obliged to use in his daily work aboard ship 
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and in the Navy yards. The naval officer ought 
to be able to hold his own with educated men 
in any walk of life, but unless of his own initi- 
ative he secures additional training of con- 
siderable extent after leaving the academy, 
he cannot fulfill this demand. 


That same board of 1923 found that 
“many graduates of the academy, after 
several years of active service, take special 
courses in one or another of the universi- 
ties. These courses are taken in order to 
equip the graduate as a specialist in some 
field of activity relating to naval material. 
In order to pursue such courses with 
advantage it is necessary for him to supple- 
ment his academy training by special pre- 
paratory study in branches in which that 
training is inadequate.”’ 
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To supply this opportunity for prepara- 
tory study there is a department at the 
academy known as the Post Graduate 
School; but “it is not a graduate school 
in the ordinary sense of the term. The work 
done there is of sophomore, junior, and 
senior grades. It is done to supply de- 
ficiencies in the academy course.” 

The 1923 report also found: “It seems to 
be essential that the midshipman should 
understand the underlying principles of 
our form of government, otherwise his 
loyalty which the academy seeks to de- 
velop and strengthen must be largely sen- 
timental and unintelligent. At present 
there is a real lack on this } oint.” 

It also finds grave fault with the 
methods of teaching mathematics, so 
essential to every officer. It states: 


This department is amply provided for as 
far as equipment for instruction is concerned, 
but in view of the importance of this subject 
in engineering generally and particularly the 
necessity for its knowledge and use in further- 
ing the development and handling of ship 
design, ordnance, navigation, and electrical 
engineering, the course is quite cramped. What 
was formerly taught in four years at the 
academy is now given in a period of two and a 
half years with inevitable sacrifice of thor- 
oughness. 
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SCENES AT ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY 
The naval officer ought to be able to hold his own with educated men in any walk of life, said the 1923 
Board of Visitors, but unless he secures additional training after leaving the academy he cannot fulfill 
this demand. The upper photograph shows the chapel and the lower, the parade ground. 
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The visiting boards in 1921 and 1923 
found that instruction in foreign languages 
was very unsatisfactory because it was 
impossible to allot more time to those 
studies. “‘There seems to be no good 
educational reason for making half the 
men take French and the other half take 
Spanish.” It was pointed out that all 
students are put in the same class on 
entering the academy, no matter whether 
some of them have had several years of 
training in languages, they must fall into 
line with the beginners. Another criticism 
has been that foreign languages are taught 
early in the course and then forgotten. 

The board of 1924 dwelt upon the re- 
grettable influence of the insufficient time 
allotted to various studies and made a 
number of recommendations: 


The board deprecates the fact that time 
limits the extension of general cultural studies. 
A knowledge of general literature is most de- 
sirable for naval officers, who come in contact 
with people from all over the country and 
from all over the world. In these branches the 
board is of opinion that all is being done which 
can be done in the time available. 


All boards have reported favorably upon 
the discipline and morale of the student 
body and the zealous work of the teaching 
staff, but in practically all cases where 
the results meet with approval it is quali- 
fied by consideration of the inadequate 
amount of time which can be devoted to 
certain subjects. The board of 1921 made 
these observations regarding the inade- 
quacy of the teaching staff: 


The primary purpose of the Naval Academy 
is to train naval officers, and of necessity much 
of the instruction is in the hands of naval offi- 
cers. A good part of this instruction is excel- 
lent, particularly in the more technical branch- 
es; but much of it is formal and mechanical. 
The board noticed this year, as before, that 
in many classes and sections no questions 
were asked by the midshipmen and that a good 
deal of recitation was by rote. 

Only teachers who have the knack of teach- 
ing should be assigned for instruction; un- 
doubtedly such can be found. 


The board of ig22 also noted the | in- 
adequacy of the teaching staff: 
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We find that the shortage of commissioned 
personnel in departments makes it necessary 
to have a greater number of midshipmen in 
all sections than can be given the maximum of 
attention. Every effort should be made to 
provide and increase the number of com 
missioned instructors until the number o! 
midshipmen is reduced by action of Congress. 


Five of the six annual reports under 
consideration, all save that of 1925, make 
specific reference to the twe points which 
explain why the Naval Academy cannot 
thoroughly instruct either in the educa- 
tional or in the technical subjects: namely, 
the multiplicity of studies that “cramp” 
the course, and the consequent lack of time 
that renders thoroughness impossible. 
Various remedies are recomriended, such 
as raising the age limit to provide morc 
mature candidates, or increasing the en- 
trance requirements. 

The board of 1921 was unanimous in its 
belief that the age of admission should be 
raised from the present range of 16 to 20 
to the limits of 17 to 21 years. It was 
found advisable to have certain basic 
studies pursued by the student before 
entering Annapolis as “in all essentials 
the Naval Academy is no longer for school 
boys, it requires work of collegiate grade.” 

There is not enough time for adequate 
professional training during the last two 
years of the course, and to offset this it 
has been suggested that the entrance re- 
quirements be raised to correspond to 
those of other institutions of similar 
standing. The 1923 report stated: 


The method of comprehensive examinations 
used for admission to many of the principal 
colleges may offer advantages over present 
methods of determining the fitness of candi- 
dates to enter the Naval Academy and is 
recommended for careful consideration. 


The board of 1926 added to its general 
criticism the advice that the “entrance 
requirements be kept up to the standard 
of the best undergraduate engineering 
schools.” Other recommendations by the 


boards include: 

The superintendent should have au- 
thority to employ and dismiss civilian 
There should be retiring a! 


instructors. 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY 


Annapolis is essentially an amateur institution, says Admiral Sims, chiefly because its officer instructors 
are not necessarily selected for their ability, and are usually assigned for but two years. 


lowances for civilian members of the 
teaching staff. Officer instructors should be 
detailed for at least three years instead of 
two. Quarters should be provided for 
them. An assembly hall is required, 
large enough to accommodate all the mid- 
shipmen. The present lack of such a hall 
is considered detrimental to moraie. Cer- 
tain up-to-date equipment and apparatus 
should be provided for the engineering and 
navigation departments. The library is 
inadequately supplied with authoritative 
works on the recent war, on recent Far 
Eastern matters, and on political-mari- 
time matters. These are necessary, both 
for the staff and for the midshipmen. 
While no one of those recommendations 
is of vital importance, still, taken as a 
whole, they are decidedly important. Few 
of them have been complied with, and it 
would seem that this neglect must have a 
marked influence on the morale of both 
the students and the hard working officers 
detailed to train them. 

There is, however, one recommendation 
made by the boards of 1923, ’24, and ’26, 
which is of real importance inits bearing up- 
on the authority of the Academic Board to 
enforce the requirement of high moral char- 


acter on the part of the midshipmen, not 
to mention its bearing upon the prestige of 
the Superintendent. The law denies the 
Academic Board, which consists of the 
Superintendent and heads of departments, 
authority to dismiss any midshipman who 
has been guilty of acts of moral turpitude. 

The visiting boards find that the acad- 
emy heads should be empowered to act 
in such cases with all the authority that 
they now possess in questions pertaining 
to academic deficiencies. It is pointed out 
that there is no middle ground in matters 
of this character, that “evasion” or 
“attempting to deceive,” for example, 
should never be included within the scale 
of demerits but should involve dismissal; 
that “trustworthiness is fundamental in 
an American naval officer” and “the 
absence of this quality is a clear sign of 
unfitness for command or service under 
command.” 

All six reports show conclusively that 
in the opinion of the eminent educators, 
Senators, Representatives, and naval offi- 
cers who made them, the Naval Academy 
is an unsatisfactory educational institution 
in certain important respects. The fact 
that these reports have been made year 
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after year with no constructive action on 
the part of the Navy Department or 
Congress indicates the difficulty of trying 
to bring about needed reforms. It was 
with a realization of these conditions that 
the boards of 1923 and 1924 recommended 
the appointment of a commission “to 
obviate defects in the whole system of 
training and educating naval officers.” 

They found that it is impossible for 
boys of high school grade to be able to 
acquire a thorough grounding in so many 
studies in a period of four years. By reason 
of the limitations at Annapolis the govern- 
ment places an unfair handicap upon its 
students, since it requires them to face 
grave responsibilities for which it has not 
given them adequate preparation. 

The student in a university or college 
spends four years in educational study. 
Add to that the vast amount of technical 
knowledge which it is imperative for a 
naval officer to possess and you begin to 
wonder how the young graduate of Anna- 
polis manages to carry on in the service 
as well as he does. One can readily imagine 
how much the lack of time in the cramped 
schedule handicaps the officers responsible 
for teaching the midshipmen. The acad- 
demy is also very seriously handicapped by 
the officers’ lack of knowledge and training 
in the teaching profession, and by lack of 
knowledge on the part of those who select 
them. 

Except for the comparatively few civil- 
ian professors, the academy, from an edu- 
cational point of view, is essentially an 
amateur institution; chiefly because the 
officer instructors are not necessarily 
selected for their ability as teachers, and 
they are usually assigned for but two years. 
Imagine the result in a college if the 
faculty was selected largely by guesswork 
and replaced every two years. As observed 
by the board of 1921: “There is no fallacy 
more destructive of educational efficiency 
than the idea that nearly every. one who 
has a knowledge of a subject can teach.’ 

In effect the academy is not taken 
very seriously by either the Navy Depart- 
ment or Congress. Without exception the 
dozen officers who have been selected 
during the last thirty years to serve as 
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Superintendents were not graduates of the 
Naval War College that is maintained for 
training officers in high command. In the 
past the technical requirements were not 
so great. The navigational difficulties 
were, of course, the same as they are 
to-day; but there were not so many im- 
proved devices involving a knowledge of 
electricity, physics, and chemistry, as we 
find now in the Navy. The modern naval 
officer must be very much of a scientist as 
well as an educated gentleman. He must 
possess a background of learning because 
he is a unit in the international scheme 
of diplomacy. He must know the history 
and the psychology of different races be- 
cause he comes in contact with many of 
them. 

In contrast with the foregoing the opin- 
ion is not infrequently set forth that, ex- 
cept in technical and nautical matters, 
there is no need for educated naval 
officers; that educated men are all right 
in their proper place, but are not necessary 
in command of ships; that “sea dogs are 
what we pay our money for.”’ 

But that is not in accordance with the 
Navy Department’s idea. On the blank 
forms upon which officers in command 
of ships and naval stations are required 
to report upon the abilities and characters 
of their subordinates, the department has 
had printed for their guidance an extract 
from the letter that John Paul Jones is 
said to have written to the Marine Com- 
mittee in September, 1775. Although 
Jones did not write this letter, and though 
there was no such Marine Committee in 
1775," still, the qualifications therein set 
forth are officially approved by the depart- 
ment. This is what Jones is said to have 
written: 


It is by no means enough that an officer of 
the Navy should be a capable mariner. He 
must be that, of course, but also a great deal 
more. He should be, as well, a gentleman of 
liberal education, refined manner, punctilious 
courtesy, and the nicest sense of personal 
honor. He should not only be able to express 
himself clearly and with force in his own 





*See Appendix IT in “Deck and Field,” by Frank 
Warren Hackett,-Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
_W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington D. C. 
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language both with tongue and pen, but he 
should be versed in French and Spanish. 


In its Annual Register, 1926-1927, the 
mission of the Naval Academy is defined 
thus, in part: 


To mold the material received into educated 
gentlemen, thoroughly indoctrinated with 
honor, uprightness, and truth, with practical 
rather than theoretical minds, with thorough 
loyalty to country, with a groundwork of 
educational fundamentals upon which ex- 
perience afloat may build the finished naval 
officer. 


It has been officially established that 
the academy cannot develop the best 
officer material from boys in four years’ 
time. Some of the visiting boards have 
suggested as a remedy that the standard 
be raised so that the entrance examinations 
could be made more comprehensive. Older 
students would be admitted. This would 
be a benefit but not a cure. If all midship- 
men were selected from among the gradu- 
ates of recognized colleges—young men 
of trained minds, with their educational 
studies behind them and some knowledge 
of the world—they could much more 
quickly and much more thoroughly master 
the technical studies than is possible 
under present conditions. They would be 
graduated not only as educated men but 
also as much better equipped naval 
officers. They would then possess the 
“sound, symmetrical, general education” 
which the board of 1923 found that they 
do not now receive. 

If any other way could be found to 
insure that all candidates for the academy 
would have an education equal to that of 
a college graduate the same purpose would 
be served. Doubtless many of the thought- 
ful officers who have given earnest con- 
sideration to this complicated problem 
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could make valuable contributions toward 
its solution. But it involves so many 
considerations of a purely educational 
nature that it would seem advisable to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
boards of 1923 and 1924—that is, “the 
appointment of a commission containing 
representatives of the important branches 
of the Navy, of civilian education, and 
of such other interests as may seem to the 
Secretary of the Navy appropriate, to 
make an intensive study of the work of the 
academy and to report recommendations 
for enabling the institution to meet ade- 
quately the demands of the naval service.” 

I realize that these comments of mine 
may be regarded in some quarters as an 
unwarranted attack upon the academy. 
In fact, recent remarks of a similar nature 
were characterized as disloyalty and “high 
treason” to my alma mater; but I do not 
think any fair-minded person can find 
anything disloyal or unwarranted in a 
discussion of constructive criticisms made 
by official boards appointed by the govern- 
ment. If it were true that criticism of an 
important naval institution is high treason, 
if academy graduates held themselves 
bound by a loyalty the very essence of 
which was concealment of defects from the 
public, how could we achieve the progress 
required by changing conditions and the 
developments of modern science? 

What sort of a navy would we have 
to-day if during the last thirty years such 
a brand of loyalty had been applied to 
conceal the glaring inefficiencies that 
Theodore Roosevelt caused to be remedied 
in our naval marksmanship, in our naval 
ordnance, and in the design of our men- 
of-war? Let us give the Navy the best 
possible chance for efficiency by making 
available to its future officers the best 
practicable educational advantages of 
their day. 
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THE 1922 Washington Conference, while 
it accomplished much, has failed to end 
the race in competition in naval arma- 
ments. The spirit of that conference was 
that there should be no intensive building 
of auxiliary ships that would give any 
of the five great nations greater naval 
strength than was contemplated in the 
conference discussions. The treaty placed 
a limit on capital ships and the spirit of 
the conference was that the ratio for the 
capital ships should be applied to the 
auxiliary ships. That at least is the under- 
standing of the average American citizen. 

My contention, proved by the state- 
ments of delegates to the conference, is 
that the letter of the naval treaty has been 
maintained but not the spirit, and that 
the world powers, aside from the United 
States, are increasing their armaments 
in such number as to arouse suspicion and 
impair the equality in navy units enjoyed 
by the United States with Great Britain. 
By 1932, if Great Britain, Japan, and 
l'rance carry out programs authorized and 
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if the United States does not increase its 
cruiser and submarine programs to keep 
pace with them, we shall be in fourth place 
and without an adequate navy to defend 
ourselves against these nations with a 
superior fighting force. 

This country has observed the spirit of 
that treaty. It has neither built auxiliary 
vessels in excessive numbers nor elevated 
the guns on battleships to give them a 
range equal to guns carried by English 
vessels. There has been a naval holiday 
here since 1922, while England, Japan, 
and France have been building to balance 
their fleets. The American attitude re- 
sulted from a literal observance of the 
spirit of the Washington treaty. It has, 
perhaps, also been due to some extent to 
the opinion held in some quarters. that 
there might be another limitation in arma- 
ments and therefore to build now would 
be waste. I see no hope of a further agree- 
ment among the nations to cut down their 
navies in the near future. Therefore it 
would appear to be the duty of Congress 
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to keep our naval equipment as strong as 
that of the most powerful nation. 

The competition in armaments, dating 
from the beginning of this century, was 
decreased, but was not ended by the 
Washington treaty. The American people 
thought as Secretary Hughes said when 
the treaty was signed: “This treaty ends, 
absolutely ends, the race in competition 
in naval armament.” To-day we find that 
the popular American view is different 
from that of some other signatories. The 
man in the street and Members of Con- 
gress thought there would be no excessive 
additions to world navies. Both, however, 
have awakened to the fact that the spirit 
of the treaty, kept faithfully by the United 
States, has been departed from by some 
nations in building programs in progress 
and authorized. 

American citizens are beginning to 
realize that in keeping the exact letter of 
the treaty some nations have not kept the 
high faith inspired by the Washington 
treaty. This realization makes it necessary 
for the United States to build more cruis- 
ers and other craft or be relegated to the 
position of a second class naval power, un- 
able to defend itself in case of war or to 
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protect commerce. In this situation we 
must either build or force the other na- 
tions. to suspend building programs as 
we did in 1922, when we destroyed 
$275,000,000 of completed and partly con- 
structed vessels. This happy solution 
might be accomplished either by another 
treaty or by entering upon a ten-year 
building program that would put the 
United States in first place as regards 
battle cruisers. 

I favor adjustment of international dis- 
putes by arbitration or through such an 
agency as the League of Nations. But until 
such agencies operate successfully through 
a changed public sentiment I shall stand 
for an adequate American Navy. Our na- 
val defense is not adequate. It is not ade- 
quate in the only way such a comparison 
can be made, in that it is not equal to 
Great Britain’s and promises to fall below 
Japan’s and France’s if authorized pro- 
grams by those nations are completed and 
we continue the naval holiday and main- 
tain the spirit of the Washington treaty. 

I was in entire agreement with the pro- 
posal made by President Coolidge to the 
four nations, signatories of the Washing- 
ton treaty, that they extend this treaty to 
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1922 WASHINGTON ARMS CONFERENCE 


The understanding of the average American citizen of the spirit of the conference, says the author, was 
that the ratio of capital ships should be applied to auxiliary ships, but the increasing cruiser and sub- 


marine building activity of foreign powers has aroused his suspicions. 
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apply to the auxiliary ships. The fact that 
the President of the United States should 
invite these nations to attempt to agree 
upon further limitation serves to show 
that the American people are aroused 
over the advantage the other nations have 
gained in their building programs, not 
limited by the 1922 naval treaty. While 
hopeful that his note to the foreign pow- 
ers would lead to direct results I for one 
did not believe that it would. He merely 
asks them to do what they refused in 1922, 
when they had not made the expenditures 
in these auxiliary craft. Now that their 
navies have been strengthened by light 
cruisers and submarines their navy ex- 
perts inform our American naval authori- 
ties that they need the additions to balance 
their fleet and to afford adequate protec- 
tion. These foreign naval authorities de- 
clared at the recent Geneva Conference 
that the needs of their governments re- 
quired the additional armaments they 
have built since the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

The British Admiralty has stated to 
American naval authorities that they in- 
tend to build 64 light cruisers, and if that 
view represents the fixed decision of the 
British Government there would seem to 
be no remote chance that England would 
seriously entertain the proposal. The situa- 
tion is exactly as it was in 1922. Then 
France declined to enter into an agree- 
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ment to limit submarines, contending that 
they were needed for her protection. Italy 
assumed the same attitude. In the face of 
the refusal of these two nations to accept 
a limitation on submarine building Eng- 
land declined to limit the amount of light 
cruisers that could be built. These nations 
upset the plans of the American Govern- 
ment to carry out the 5-5-3 ratio to all 
naval armaments. Then the United States 
had in her hand the power to force a de- 
cision as she then had—or had in the 
process of building—the greatest navy 
ever conceived by any country. 

What was accomplished at the Washing- 
ton Conference was not through persuasion 
but by the weight of American argument 
in superior naval vessels. She was willing 
to sacrifice to set an example for limita- 
tion of armaments. Then the United 
States made the sacrifice. She effected 
only an agreement on capital ships and 
airplane carriers. If she had refused at that 
time to go on with the conference unless an 
agreement on full limitation was reached 
she might to-day be in a position to force 
upon the powers the proposal suggested 
by President Coolidge to separate the land 
forces from the naval forces at the Geneva 
Conference and to hold a conference to 
extend the Washington treaty to light 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, while 
European nations acted independently on 
air and land forces. 
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Great Britain’s X-1, of 3,500 tons displacement, has four guns of large calibre in two turrets. This huge 
submarine can subme srge for two and a h alf days at a time, cost nearly $5,000,000, and requires a crew 


of 121 officers and men, 
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To-day she has 
made her sacrifice un- 
selfishly. Now the 
other signatories are 
asked to sacrifice so as 
to prevent what surely 
is coming, another 
race in naval arma- 
ments. Will they do it? 
It doesn’t seem logical 
that. these nations 
would destroy thou- 
sands of tons of arma- 
ments recently built 
when they declined to 
enter an agreement in 
1922 which would 
have cost them noth- 
ing. 

But if the Presi- 
dent’s proposal has 
no immediate result 
among the powers I 
foresee the American 
Congress next year 
authorizing the build- 
ing of naval auxili- 
aries that will bring a 
naval expansion here 
equal to the strength 


America have 


Syndicate. 
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LLOYD GEORGE SAYS: 


“The fact remains that, 
and spirit, the United States of 
adhered to the 
Washington pact. 
whether the same thing can un- 
equivocally be said about either 
Britain or Japan. America is there- 
fore in a better position than any 
other country in the world to call 
—From an article 
copyright, 1926, by United Features 


a further halt.” 


ships. When Mr. 
Hughes presented this 
treaty to the full con- 
ference and just be- 
fore the signatures of 
all five nations were 
added, he made this 
statement: 


This treaty ends, ab- 
solutely ends, the race 
in competition in naval 
armament. . . . The 
best thing about the en- 
gagement is the spirit 
which has been mani- 
fested throughout our 
negotiation and to 
which is due our ability 
to reach this fortunate 
conclusion. 


France followed this 
statement, disavow- 
ing her purpose to go 
into further competi- 
tion in smaller craft, 
but only reserved the 
liberty to build them. 
Here is the language of 
M. Sarraut, France’s 
representative: 


in letter 


It is doubtful 








of Great Britain’s. 

The spirit of the 
Washington Conference is shown in the 
utterances of the delegates and in the pre- 
amble of the treaty. While the treaty 
limits the building of capital ships only, 
yet the American people accepted the 
dictum of Secretary Hughes that the sign- 
ing of the treaty ended competitive navy 
building. 

The conference made known to the 
world the spirit underlying the treaty 
in the preamble: 


The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan; 

Desiring to contribute to the maintenance 
of the general peace, and to reduce the bur- 
dens of competition in armament; 

Have resolved, with a view to accomplishing 
these purposes, to conclude a treaty to limit 
their respective naval armament. 


Reference is made to “naval armament ” 
and not to battleships or any other type of 


She asserts only her 

freedom to build such 

forces, not her determination to build them. 

It is certain she will not wish to incur such a 

burden, if circumstances make it so she can 
give it up without danger. 


The Italian delegate, Senator Schanzer, 
expressed a fear that competition might 
be transferred from battleships to cruis- 
ers, but Mr. Hughes replied to this as 
follows: 


May I be permitted to say that I think that 
the fact of a naval agreement which has been 
reached in respect to capital ships, and the 
public opinion that has so manifestly sup- 
ported it throughout the world, will make it 
very difficult for any powers to engage in very 
serious competition in the production of the 
craft which unfortunately are not covered by 
the terms of this naval treaty. 


On February 4, 1922, the sixth meeting 
of the conference was held. Eloquent 
speeches were made by all the delegates 
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and some of them are so encouraging that 
the reading of them would not be value- 
less. Here is what Mr. Balfour said: 


All those who either from the financial or 
the moral side of the question looked with 
horror upon this competitive building in 
armaments, now feel that by the labors of this 
conference, by the spirit it has shown, by the 
decisions to which it has come, a new era has 
really begun for the whole world, but more than 
anywhere else for that part of the world in 
which the great maritime powers are most 
intimately and deeply concerned. 


Whether or not Mr. Balfour really thought 
a new era had begun, America thought so. 
Here is what M. Sarraut said: 


We have proceeded to that moral disarma- 
ment without which material disarmament 
would only be an madequate and temporary 
makeshift. 


Americans are now asking wherein is the 
morality. Perhaps it can be found in the 
large war fleet which France has been 
building since this treaty. 

Said Signor Schanzer: 


We all agree that the problem of limitation 
of armaments is not only a technical, military 
one, it is also, above all, a moral problem. 


As a result of this conference, America 
destroyed 531,000 tons of fine battleships 
and battle cruisers; Great Britain sacri- 
ficed only 98,000 tons of ships which. she 


had planned to build; and Japan scrapped 
111,400 tons which had been laid down, 
and 84,000 more tons of ships whose keels 
had not even been laid. 

There are many Americans who stoutly 
opposed the agreement reached at the 
Washington Conference. It was only the 
conclusion there expressed that, while no 
agreement had been reached on auxiliary 
ships, it was implied by the signatories 
that there would be no real building of 
other vessels that led Congress to agree 
to destroy. Congress believed that there 
was to be an end to competitive building 
and the American people were fooled by 
the treaty and construed it as meaning the 
end of large navies. If Congress had not 
thought that the Washington treaty ended 
competitive naval armaments they cer- 
tainly would not have passed a resolution 
to destroy $275,000,000 worth of ships, 
besides the cost of destruction amounting 
to $27,000,000. Congress, without a dis- 
senting vote, took this action, which scaled 
down America’s lead in sea power. It did 
so because it placed reliance on the spirit 
manifested in the conference and believed 
implicitly that the treaty ended abso- 
lutely the race in competition in naval 
armaments. 

The table at the top of this page, 
showing the vessels laid down or appropri- 
ated for since the Washington Conference, 
gives some idea whether the treaty ended 
competitive building. 
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That shows how the spirit of that treaty 
was kept by the other four powers. Truly, 
President Coolidge says in his message 
to Congress that the signatories kept their 
obligations as written in the treaty. But 
I contend that they did not keep the spirit 
so often expressed by their delegates— 
which was that they agreed limitation 
would be followed almost literally as to 
auxiliary ships. We made the sacrifice 
and sank battleships that lost us our 
naval supremacy. Almost as soon as our 
vessels had been sunk the other powers 
started building every type of ship not 
prohibited by the Washington Conference. 
And we have done nothing— but have 
maintained the treaty spirit so scrupu- 
lously that we have refrained from ele- 
vating our guns on battleships. 

The other nations have built submarines 
and cruisers. The latter include formidable 
10,000 ton vessels, with ten 8-inch guns 
and twelve 21-inch torpedo tubes. These 
cruisers are faster than battleships, hav- 
ing a speed of 30 to 35 miles an hour, while 
the battleship can travel not more than 
20 miles. The cruisers clear the path over 
which the destroyers can operate against 
a battleship. With England having a 
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greater number of cruisers than we have 
she, of course, has a superior navy and the 
5-5-3 ratio is at once defeated. To-day 
Great Britain has a better navy than the 
United States by reason of her greater 
number of cruisers. 

This superiority cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in the words of Mr. Balfour, 
who represented Great Britain at the 
Washington Conference. These cruisers 
he said are “the eyes and ears of the 
battle fleet.” I certainly agree with him 
in his axiomatic conclusion. And therefore 
I say, following his reasoning, that the 
American fleet is without eyes and ears. 
We have only 10 cruisers completed, 2 
laid down, and 6 more appropriated for. 
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H. M. Ss. “EAGLE, 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Great Britain has four airplane carriers and is building two. Japan has one in service and two nearing 
completion. The United States, supposedly on a par with Great Britain, has one in service and two 
which may shortly become obsolete, and two reconverted battle cruisers on which work is at a stand- 
still for lack of funds. The upper picture shows anti-aircraft guns aboard an American battleship. 
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England in 1931 will have 54 cruisers and 
Japan 27, by which time we may have 15. 
England through her cruisers will have 
thrice the strength of the United States 
and Japan nearly twice. The American 
people, when the sinking was authorized, 
did not expect this condition would spring 
up and now I believe that, aroused over 
the situation as shown to them by the 
American naval experts and by indirec- 
tion by the President’s message, they 
will gladly expend all the money that is 
necessary to maintain defenses at sea 
equal to those of the strongest nations. 
I predict that the 7oth Congress will au- 
thorize a substantial naval program unless 
our nation, with Great Britain and Japan, 
agree to further limitation. 

At the present time I am not hopeful 
of another successful naval conference. I 
doubt whether those nations, now round- 
ing out their navies, breaking the spirit 
of the Washington Conference, will make 
further agreements. Their construction of 
ships of war on enormous programs would 
seem to indicate that they do not contem- 
plate further agreement. The building of 
these cruisers and submarines by other 
signatories to the Washington treaty is 
excused by the nations involved on the 
grounds that these ships are necessary 
for reasons of government. That is the 
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only polite excuse given for their construc- 
tion. 

In the face of the activity of other na 
tions in the building of auxiliary fleets | 
strongly advocate the building of an ade- 
quate American Navy. Of course, the 
question arises: What is an adequate navy? 
To my mind, it is a navy strong enough 
to keep our real enemies off and to protect 
and care for the rights and dignities of the 
government and its individuals. 

In 1906, I prophesied that there would 
be such a conference as the 1922 confer- 
ence. I am disappointed in its results in 
that it did not bring real end to competi- 
tion in armaments. Now I strongly advo- 
cate the building of an American fleet the 
equal of any nation and of strength suf- 
ficient to make the American people feel 
safe in continuing the ideas of government 
as found in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

This might be done in a ten-year pro- 
gram in which from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 be set aside annually for 
naval expansion. But much of this ex- 
pense might in the end be avoided if the 
American people satisfied the foreign na- 
tions that we will surely expand unless 
they agree with us to limit. We can ac- 
complish nothing by persuasion. We ac- 
complished what we did in the 1922 con- 

















ONE OF THE BRITISH FIRST—LINE SHIPS 
H.M.S. Ramillies was commissioned in 1917 and will not need to be replaced before 1941. 
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THE ARMS CONFERENCE FAILED 


























U. Ss. S. ““RICHMOND,” NOW IN ASIATIC WATERS 


This type of fighting ship, the light cruiser, was not restricted by the Washington Arms Conference, and 
the large numbers built by England and Japan have upset the 5-5-3 alignment of naval powers. 


ference by sacrifice. Now we ask them to 
suspend their operations and make the 
sacrifices that we did in 1922. 

In 1906, while the competitive race for 
armaments was reaching its height, I 
prophesied that these excessive expendi- 
tures would bankrupt the nations and I 
further asserted that there would be an 
international conference at which America 
would be the chief spokesman and the 
weight of her word would depend on the 
amount of her armaments. That prophecy 
I saw verified at the Washington Confer- 
ence sixteen years later. 

The recent action of Congress in appro- 
priating for three additional cruisers, 
against President Coolidge’s wishes, when 
it was evident that the naval conference 
proposed by him would fail, is indicative 
of the spirit of the American people. What 
this Congress has done to start a program 
to place the United States on a parity with 
Great Britain, is a test of American senti- 
ment. The 7oth Congress beginning next 
December will, in my opinion, authorize 
a ten-year program that will restore the 
United States to a naval dignity equal to 
that of England. 


It is pleasing to me to note that Lloyd 
George, who fully appreciated the spirit of 
the 1922 Washington Conference, has ex- 
pressed himself in agreement with my con- 
clusions. He said recently in a public state- 
ment that the United States is the only 
nation that has not broken the spirit of the 
five power naval treaty. 

If the other nations are building, what 
can the United States do but keep pace 
with them unless there is another treaty 
to limit auxiliary cruisers? Until there is I 
hope this country will keep strong in naval 
equipment. 

Since the discussion in America over 
the comparison of the fleets of different 
nations I am confident that the American 
people are not going to be satisfied with 
military power that will not completely 
defend her along the lines she is entitled 
to and as strong as that of any possible 
enemy. While I remain in Congress I am 
not going to abandon the attempt which 
I have made toward ample sea power for 
the United States, but with the hope that 
there will yet come the day when the five 
great nations will agree among themselves 
for a very great reduction. 


























The Skipper of the Leviathan 


WALTER TITTLE 


A TELEPHONE MESSAGE from Cap- 
tain Hartley fixed the time for our meeting 
on board the Leviathan, and as my taxi- 
cab drew up at the North River pier the 
driver, open-mouthed in wonder, was too 
amazed to exhibit the usual interest in 
collecting his fare. The slip is open at. the 
United States Lines piers, and the mighty 
vessel stood up against the sky just as 
one sees ships at Southampton. As I put 
the money into his hand the chauffeur 
gasped, “Good Lord, what a ship!” 

I sat at the head of the gangway chat- 
ting with the officer of the day, and after 
a time a movement among sailors and 
officers, with a coming together of heels, 
caught my eye. 

“Stand by there, Bill, the Captain’s 
coming,” from one to another, and over 
the crest of the plank he came, lean and 
trim, with a type of face such as develops 
only upon those who follow the sea. There 
is a notable family resemblance in this 
profession; Captain Hartley reminded me 
particularly of Vice-Admiral Sir Ernle 
Chatfield, whom I knew in London. 

After a handclasp of greeting he linked 
his arm in mine and led me off to his own 
quarters. As I sketched his picture, the 
Captain told me about his post as ruler of 
a floating city. I asked him how he hap- 
pened to be the favored one: chosen to 
command our greatest ship. 

“Tt was merely a matter of a long service 
record in my case,” he said. ‘Many 
young men start life looking for help, and 
that is a great mistake. It takes away self- 
reliance. I had no help at all. Few persons 


will believe this, for some curious reason. 
When I took this command every one won- 
dered who was the power behind the 
throne. Where did I get my pull? Only 
my continuous service record did it; no 
one else had quite such a record, so they 
gave the ship to me. I hope I don’t sound 
conceited in saying this; there is no use 
wasting time gloating over having the 
biggest ship.” 

Captain Hartley was fifty-two years old 
last May. He has been at sea since 1893. 
He started on the United States training 
ship Saratoga at Philadelphia, and was 
graduated from her in 1895. He has been 
in the transatlantic service ever since, 
having crossed the ocean more than eight 
hundred times in four hundred round-trip 
voyages. 

During the war he commanded the Si. 
Louis of the American line. She was the 
first armed American liner to leave for 
Europe in active service, war being de- 
clared while she was on the return voyage. 

“We left New York on St. Patrick’s 
day, 1917, and on the return trip from 
Liverpool on April Fool’s day,”’ he laughed, 
“which I consider two wonderful sailing 
days. The Germans were after us particu- 
larly because they had told our govern- 
ment to paint all American ships with 
red and white stripes and stick to certain 
lanes, on pain of being torpedoed. This was 
not the American idea of freedom of the 
seas, so of course we disregarded their 
order. We were often shot at on other voy- 
ages and torpedoes were fired at us fre- 
quently, but theugh the St. Louis 

















Drawn by Walter Tittle 


HERBERT HARTLEY 


Captain of the S. S. Leviathan. 
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maintained a weekly service throughout 
the war she never had even her paint 
scratched. Once we had a battle of forty- 
five minutes with a submarine and were 
under shell fire the entire time. We had 
water splashed all over us, but they 
didn’t hit us once.” 

In these present, less strenuous days of 
peace the captain of a great liner still has 
his hands full enough, with his many re- 
sponsibilities and complicated duties. The 
vastness and intricacy of the greatest 
liners is such that the resulting problems 
are much like those of any community on 
land. ; 

The hundreds on the Leviathan’s staff 
are all American citizens. The sailors and 
officers are usually American-born, but the 
cooks, stewards, and other workers in 
similar posts are for the most part French, 
Swiss, and English. The American spirit 
is such, the Captain explained, that it 
does not lend itself easily and effectively 
to service like that of a steward or cook, 
a thing that any one who has lived abroad 
can appreciate by comparison. I was sur- 
prised to find this entire American per- 
sonnel on the Leviathan, having always 
crossed on ships flying the British flag. 
When I voiced my surprise Captain 
Hartley said: 

“Who should man an American ship 
if not Americans? The tradition that 
Americans are not a success at sea is a 
great mistake. I believe that we are be- 
ginning to see the return of the American 
Merchant Marine to a position of impor- 
tance equal to that in 1860.” 

“But only recently our ships have again 
been advertised for sale,’’ I interposed. 

“Yes, but that is merely a policy of the 
American Government to prove to Ameri- 
cans that private ownership is fostered. 
For this reason they offer the vessels for 
sale once each year. But in my opinion 
no private operator could do so well in 
handling them as the government is now 
doing. If the ships are not sold, soon we 
shall have something to be even more 
proud of than we now have. Ninety per 
cent. of the traveling public are Americans; 
as a nation we are all travelers. So it is 
easy to see what will happen to ships. of 
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foreign flags if Americans would stick to 


their own vessels. And I think in time they 
will, for the most part. When we develop 
the great fleet that I confidently hope and 
expect we shall have, we shall be able to 
suit our schedule of sailings to all needs.” 

“Do you think that prohibition has been 
a deterrent to the success of American 
liners?” 

“Yes, it has. I thought that the result 
would prove ‘an even break’ before the 
measure went into effect, that we would 
lose the wets and gain the drys, but this 
has not been the case. I think that most 
people do not want prohibition, and the 
dry régime has been a hardship to our 
line. People of all classes and walks in life 
have expressed to me their opinions- 
—judges, politicians, writers, actors—the 
majority of our passengers condemn this 
measure. 

“We are forced to keep a pretty close 
watch on the crews of our ships, as the 
temptation for bootlegging is great. Pas- 
sengers come aboard with their private 
stocks, and at the end of the voyage will 
give what is left over to the stewards as 
tips. Some of the stewards save this liquor 
and sell it, if possible, on the following 
trip. We don’t discover so many cases of 
this kind; I have found only four in three 
years. The offenders are punished and dis- 
missed on arrival in port, as we strictly 
uphold the dry laws. 

“We do not interfere at all with pas- 
sengers, however. If they arrive on board 
with suspicious luggage, it is not our duty 
to investigate or question them. With 
the crew it is a different matter. Though 
the Leviathan is famous and popular she 
would be even more so if we had the same 
freedom of operations that foreign ships 
enjoy.” 

“You have seen many important 
changes in navigation since you first went 
to sea, Captain?” I suggested. 

“Yes, indeed. Within our lifetime no 
one could guess by weeks when sailing 
ships would reach port, and even steamers 
could not tell within days. They were 
often blown out of their courses by storms, 
and had to operate, too, with less reliable 
equipment than now. Recently, in con- 
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PERSONALITIES 


trast, I have known passengers to com- 
plain of being called an hour too soon on 
reaching port! Hardship at sea for passen- 
gers is a thing of the past. And such enor- 
mous progress has been made, too, in the 
matter of safety. 

“The wireless is one of the greatest 
contributions in this direction, and it is 
not yet near its peak. Marconi’s first tests 
were thought amazing, but it is nothing 
now to send a message halfway around 
the world. We are always in communica- 
tion with land, 
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ity of increasing it 100 per cent. more. 
Fog horns will be supplemented by radio 
beacons that will be vastly more effective, 
and, before long, I believe the law will 
require them.” 

“Do you think there will be a return 
to the pre-war competition in building ves- 
sels of great size?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. I understand there are 
now plans for a bigger ship than now exists. 
Then there will be no more disputing as 
to which is the largest, at least for a 

while, and when 





night and day. We 
can use the tele- 
phone to friends on 
shore, relayed by 
wireless and trans- 
lated verbally into 
a telephone at the 
destination. The 
time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be 
possible to talk by 
voice direct, with 
no intervening use 
of code. 

“Though wire- 
less has increased 
safety at sea by 
100 per cent., there 
is yet the possibil- 























































































the foreign builders 
have finished their 
contest Ihave great 
hopes that the 
United States will 
go them one better. 
The Leviathan now 
has the greatest 
tonnage afloat, 59,- 
095 tons.” 

One of the most 
interesting phases 
of Captain Hart- 
ley’s life is the in- 
teresting personal 
contacts that his 
position affords. 
Eminent people in 
al! walks of life are 























THE S.. S: ‘“‘LEVIATHAN,” TO-DAY AND TEN YEARS AGO 
The S. S. Leviathan, formerly the S. S. Vaterland, and built as a gesture of Germany’s pre-war industrial 
supremacy, was taken over by the United States during the World War and rendered distinguished 


service as a troop transport. 
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constantly crossing on his ship, and almost found all doors open to him. A ruler even 
invariably ask to pay their respects to the sent his own son with the bodyguard that 
Captain. he furnished. The story the man told me 
“One interesting contact, among the on his return was like a novel; his had 
many,” said Captain Hartley, “was with been an experience such as few are priv. 
King Albert of Belgium when he came __ileged to enjoy. 
here as Crown Prince some years ago. I “A recent edict has abolished a pictur- 
was an officer on the Friesland, of the esque shipboard rite,” he continued 
American line, at the time and had a_ ‘There are to be no more marriages on our 
chance to study the future king. Even ships. I had become a sort of ‘marrying 
:? then, in his diffident youth, I could see skipper’ of late, as the demand for it on 
that he was a splendid character, and his the Leviathan was rather frequent. | 
heroic war service was not surprising. He have joined nine couples in all. With the 
conversed with me a great deal, as he prohibiting order was raised a question of 
wanted some practice in English, and the legality of ocean marriages, but wed- 
every one else on the ship spoke to him dings at sea are as old as ships. Precedents 
in French. If I ever meet him again I will were investigated back to the Mayflower 
recall to him that west-bound voyage. and plenty were found; there is nothing 
“This great variety of acquaintances new dbout it. The couples are married so 
formed puts me in a position often to do tight that only the Supreme Court of the 
unexpected good turns to people in need United States could separate them.” 
of a bit of assistance. A passenger once The captain of the biggest liner afloat 
came to me with a letter of introduction has plenty to do on his voyages without 
from an old friend. He was on a mission acting as a parson at weddings. He has to 
to Arabia and was a bit anxious in view of keep a floating city warm, happy, well- 
the fact that his credentials were rather fed, and contented, and convey its inhabi- 
meagre for the purpose of achieving what tants across thousands of miles of ocean 
was expected of him in that difficult within a certain number of hours, anc 
country. even if the weather is willing any one of 
‘‘A prince of a reigning family in Arabia a hundred other mishaps may come to 
happened to be on board at the time, and delay the ship. Which explains why 
| brought the two together. The prince young captains like Hartley have gray 
asked a few questions, and then prepared _ hair. It started to turn when he at forty- 
half a dozen letters, to the Governor- two took command of the old St. Louis 
General and other officials, written in in war days and was the youngest skipper 
Arabic. The trip was arranged to the last of an American liner. But this captain 
(letail, for travel by airplane, camel, and _ has a failing for ship romances, for he had 
motor. While without this help his quest one himself and one of his former passen- 
would have proved impossible, he now — gers is now Mrs. Hartley. 














AN UNMISTAKABLE SILHOUETTE TO PASSING SHIPS 


Marriages on the Leviathan became so frequent that Captain Hartley was dubbed the “ marrying skip- 
per.” A recent ruling taboos this pastime on American ships. 
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FOR YEARS it has been the custom of the 
Wortp’s Work to drop its regular sched- 
ule of articles whenever great and un- 
expected events loomed up in our every 
day history demanding the right of a hear- 
ing before our readers. That is the reason 
for this Next-War number, which has three 
valid excuses for appearing in April, 1927. 
The first and minor reason is that this is 
the tenth anniversary of our entry into 
the World War. The second reason is the 
growing seriousness of the civil wars in 
China, threatening to embroil England 
and possibly our own and other nations. 
The third reason is the invitation of the 
President of the United States to the four 
other great naval powers to confer again 
for an extension of the principles of the 
Washington conference to all classes of 
warships. 

This Next-War number started with the 
germ of the idea for a War Anniversary 
number, but the great events piled in so 
fast that it was apparent that no thought 
of war now would be complete without a 
thought of the next war—for who can say 
now that the last war ended war? Our own 
marines are in Nicaraugua and China; 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers are bat- 
tling in China; and throughout the world 
to-day there is evidence of the tendency 
to expand armies and armaments, despite 
the efforts of our own nation to limit naval 
armaments and the labors of the League 
of Nations toward the reduction of all 
arms. 

With these facts in mind, we have tried 
to paint to-day’s picture of the prospects 
of the next war, and especially as those 
prospects of war affect our own nation. 
Undoubtedly one or two of these articles 
will cause controversy. The article by 
Rear Admiral BrApLey A. FISKE espe- 
cially may call forth comment and perhaps 





criticism, and both the Admiral and our- 
selves realized that in considering it for 
publication. We realized that most persons 
consider war with an Asiatic power as a 
remote possibility, and all of us hope that 
opinion is correct. Japan has cordially 
accepted the President’s invitation to a 
new conference, but whatever relative 
arms limitation she may accept in that 
conference does not alter the point which 
Admiral Fiske seeks to make, and that 
is that we have virtually made our military 
power impotent in the region of the Philip- 
pines, not alone in comparison with Japan 
but in comparison with other powers also. 
If we make many concessions in the com- 
ing conference, as we did in the last, we 
shall be still weaker. 


In all the great nations and many of the 
small ones we see a great tendency toward 
extreme nationalism and toward the main- 
tenance of strong and well-equipped ar- 
mies. In part this tendency is revealed by 
HENRY KITTREDGE Norton in his article 
on “Fever Spots in World Politics,” by 
Brigadier General Henry J. REILLy in his 
article “The World Still Under Arms,” 
and by Upton CLosE in his article on 
“Where the Next World War Will Start.” 
Mr. Norton and General Reilly are regular 
contributors to this magazine and, there- 
fore, are known to our readers, but Upton 
Close, whose real name is Dr. Joseph W. 
Hall, is a new contributor who has lived 
for years in the Orient and has just re- 
turned from an extensive trip in the Far 
East. 


In the next issue of the magazine we 
hope to have a notable group of articles. 
Homer Croy will tell of the amazing 
growth of atheism in this country; EpGar 
C. WHEELER, who wrote for the January 
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issue an article that proved to be extremely 
popular, “ Makers of Lightning,” has just 
returned from a visit to the General 
Motors Laboratories in Detroit and he 
will tell what he saw there; NEIL M. CLARK, 
who wrote of Birmingham in our last issue, 
has been to Cleveland and he will tell how 
that city has forged to the front rank of 
American municipalities; LAWRENCE VEIL- 
LER will continue his series of articles on 
crime with a discussion of prison life; 
HENRY JAMES discusses the great cry, 
“Down With the Skyscraper,” and as a 
companion piece in skyscrapers, WALTER 
TrTTLe has sketched and interviewed Cass 
Gilbert, the architect who designed the 
Woolworth Tower and other noted build- 
ings. With this group of articles we believe 
we can promise one of the very best issues 
thus far this year. We believe that the last 
installment from the book of Colonel 
LAWRENCE, which appears next month, is 
the most thrilling of all. It tells of the 
entry into Damascus. 


This letter from Arthur Watson of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, may be of interest: 


To the Editor, WorRLD’s Work. 

Sir: In the January, 1927, number, page 
231, I take the liberty to contradict the asser- 
tion, “‘we are producing 63 per cent. of the 
world’s mica.”’ For many, many vears in the 
U.S. A., and many other years abroad, I have 
been in the mica business, and presume to 
know a little about its production, too. 

It is possible that Colonel Thomas H. Birch 
intended to use the word “consuming”’ in- 
stead of “producing.” That would be closer to 
fact. 

To quote from “ Mica,’’ by Oliver Bowles, 
Mineral Technologist, serial No. 2357, Re- 
ports of Investigations, May, 1922, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, Secre- 
tary, Bureau of Mines, H. Foster Bain, 
Director: “‘In 1918, it was estimated that 
Canada, the U. S. A., and India produced 
about 97 per cent. of the world output of sheet 
mica; of this amount India produces about 65 
per cent., and the U.S. A. 15 per cent.” And 
India still produces, in ratio. The ‘tin-horn”’ 
noise about U.S. A. production is always loud- 
est at tariff hearings. It is insignificant except 
in the eyes of “ Nothe Cahlinahns.” Consult 
consumers for facts, 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The Wor p’s Work is read in many re- 
mote corners of the world. One of our 
contributors, Francis Gow Smit, the 
explorer, told of seeing copies at the last 
settlements on the headwaters of the 
Amazon, and frequently we receive letters 
which are weeks, and sometimes months 
old when they arrive. One the most inter- 
esting of these recent letters from distant 
readers was written in Bangkok, Siam, 














A READER IN BANGKOK 

on January roth last, and reached us on 
February 18th. It came from Henry 
Brandli, formerly of Horgen, Switzerland, 
who wrote: “At this occasion I would send 
you three pictures of probably the young- 
est reader of WorLD’s Work, my daughter 
‘Trudy,’ who was two years old on the 12th 
December last and who is admiring the 
illustrations and grasping their meaning.” 


Several months ago we announced that 
we had reserved copies of our frontispieces 
which would be sent to readers requesting 
them. Advantage has been taken of this 
offer to such an extent that our supply of 
the lithographs of W. W. Atterbury and 
of Joseph Conrad is exhausted. However, 
we still have a large supply of our other 
frontispieces, and shall be glad to mail 
them to any reader who asks for them. 





